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KEEP OUR MONEY AT HOME 


T present our debating society at the Capital, calling itself the 
Congress of the United States, has been considering the ques- 
tion of appropriating billions of dollars to aid European recov- 

ery, and what they define as aid to recovery is supplying these militant 
nations with guns and food while the one is trying to destroy the 
other. History shows that there never will be any peace in Europe 
as long as the nations on that continent can look to the United States 
to finance their wars. The only help we can feel morally obligated to 
give them is a supply of implements with which they should return 
to the soil to earn their bread and sufficient clothes until they are able 
to supply their urgent needs. 

In meddling in European wars we are taking the road to ruin. 
We shall not be able thereby to aid the Europeans themselves and in 
draining our own resources we may come to want. Neither the Euro- 
pean nations nor any others have any love for a country like ours 
devoted to race-baiting, segregation and the exploitation of the weak 
by the strong. These foreign nations are now smiling at us to secure 
a share of the large fund with which we are endeavoring to influence 
the world, but our effort is already failing. Like Czechoslovakia, 
these nations may welcome whatever we bestow and after devouring 
it, go over to the dictatorship of Russia. The effort is turning out to 
be a blunder as disastrous as that of the boy who, afraid of the bad 
dog of a neighbor to whose home his mother often sent him on er- 
rands, decided to fill his pockets with bread with which to appease the 
vicious beast. On arriving he threw bread at the dog which gulped it 
down, and then plunged at the boy and bit him just the same. 

The United States has enough needs at home to require all the 
funds we can raise. Unemployment is on the increase, and prices are 
so high that many of those employed do not earn enough to live in 
comfort. Both husband and wife must work to maintain the family, 
and in case of small children they grow up in the street to increase 
the number of criminals. Persons unemployed are of all men most 
miserable. In order to live some of them are waylaying pedestrians 
and murdering those in charge of business establishments in the 
desperate struggle to obtain the means of existence. Schools with 
depleted funds in the face of increasing costs of labor and supplies 
are menaced with the closing of their doors while the Negro-baiting 
areas, able to provide only meagerly for the whites, furnish no facili- 
ties at all for the education of their Negro population in certain 
spheres. The Capital of the Nation itself is not an exception to this 
rule. Recently Negro children in the District of Columbia had to go 
on strike to secure proper housing. Their parents have now gone to 
court to show that a law passed by Congress to provide for separate 
schools or for any other sort of segregation is in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
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THE BUSTILL FAMILY: 


HE Bustill Family has a con- 

tinuous record from 1732 to 

the present time. Cyrus Bus- 
‘ill, the most prominent of this fam- 
ily, was born in Burlington, New 
Jersey, February 2, 1732. A Quak- 
er, Thomas Prior, taught him the 
art of bread making. He then estab- 
lished a business of his own, spe- 
vializing in bread and cakes, and 
prospered in it. One of the streets 
running to the fast flowing Dela- 
ware was named Bustill probably 
because his bake shop was located 
upon it. 

When the American Revolution 
broke out he had the distinction of 
supplying the troops of the patriots 
frequenting this area. Thomas Fal- 
coner, the contractor for supplying 
the troops at Burlington, said en 
May 1, 1782, ‘‘I hereby certify that 
Cyrus Bustill has been employed in 
the baking of all the flour used at 
the port of Burlington and that he 
has behaved himself as a faithful, 
honest man and has given satisfac- 
tion such as should recommend him 
to every good inhabitant.’’ Bustill 
served in this capacity not merely 
as a business man but as a patriot 
trying to render the most efficient 
service possible as his contribution 
to the struggle of the continental 
forces for independence. He re- 
ceived a silver piece as a souvenir, 
from General George Washington. 

Cyrus Bustill moved later to 
Philadelphia, and established his 
baking business at 56 Arch Street. 
His daughter Grace, who lived next 
door, was likewise enterprising 
and conducted a Quaker millinery 
store, which had for customers some 
of the best families of that city. 

Cyrus early became impressed 
with Friends’ principles and con- 
formed to their mode of ‘‘garb and 
speech.’’ He and his family at- 

1The quotations in this article are from 
a sketch of the Bustill Family by Anna 
Bustill Smith, the great granddaughter 
of Cyrus Bustill. This article was pub- 


lished in The Journal of Negro History 
in October 1925, vol. x, pp. 638-647. 


By C. G. Woopson 


tended the Fourth and Arch Meet- 
ing. The Quakers found that ‘‘his 
deportment was solid and edifying 
and that the inner man was trans- 
formed by the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.’’ 

Persons interested in the Negro 
sought Bustill’s advice in matters 
pertaining to the uplift of the Ne- 
groes of Philadelphia. He was an 
active member of several benevo- 
lent societies of Philadelphia, espe- 
cially the Free African Society 
founded April 12, 1787, which was 
most influential and helpful in the 
affairs of people of color of that 
day. In the Annals of the first Af- 
rican Church in the United States, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
St. Thomas, 1862, it is said: ‘‘Cy- 
rus Bustil was generally respected 
for his uprightness, and much re- 
lied upon by his brethren for his 
sound judgment. He was the first 
to relinquish his claim in the old 
Society in behalf of the church. 
This noble act appears to good ad- 
vantage in view of his religious 
sentiments, which accorded with 
those of the Friends.’’ 


Bustill reached a turning point 
in his career near the end of the 


Ile beeame a_ teacher. 
For many years he had _ ob- 
served the serious need of his 
people for enlightenment. Besides 
the efforts of a few sympathetic 
Quakers not much was done to edu- 
cate the Negro. Bustill was doing 
well with his school as early as 
1797. He retired from business and 
built a house on Third and Green 
Streets, where he opened a school 
and taught. He was noted as a 
clear thinker and excellent writer, 
as sketches, a diary, and accounts 
still attest. He was an admirable 
speaker. 

Says his great granddaughter, 
‘He always championed the cause 
of freedom and gave of his means 
to promote it.’” He ‘‘would not 
perpetuate a race of slaves’’; so he 
did not marry early in life. Finally 


century. 


he married Elizabeth Morey, 
daughter of Satterthwait, an 
Indian maiden of the Delawares, 
who lived on the banks of the river 
bearing their name, and with whom 
William Penn made his famous 
treaty for ‘Penn’s Woods.’ She 
was as free as Bustill himself, and 
both were familiar with the man- 
ners and customs of the Friends. 
They reared a family of eight chil- 
dren, Rachel, Mary, Ruth, Leah, 
Grace, Charles, Cyrus and David. 

‘What has come through asso- 
ciation, hearsay, and tradition is 
all to his credit in the way of gen- 
eral cleverness. He became one of 
the most substantial of the citizens 
of color and owned considerable 
property, more than a hundred 
years ago—some of it still in the 
possession of his descendants—a 
family burial plot on his Edgehill 
farm, in what is now ealled Bustill- 
town,’’ says W. Carl Bolivar in his 
Pencil Pusher’s Notes. Cyrus 
Bustill died in 1806, lamented by 
all who knew him. His death was 
recorded in local dailies and he was 
accorded burial ceremony by 
Friends. 

David Bustill, the youngest child 
of Cyrus Bustill, was born in 1787. 
He grew to manhood in the faith of 
his father and early became inter- 
ested in the abolition of slavery, 
which he declared would come, if 
only the Negroes would work and 
pray for this reform. He embraced 
every opportunity to be helpful in 
all matters tending to promote 
their uplift. Following the teach- 
ings of the Quakers, he distin- 
guished himself among the many 
Negro mechanics and artisans of 
Philadelphia who set the fine ex- 
ample of making themselves useful 
to the community. He became a 
capable plasterer, and taught all his 
sons and sons-in-law the trade. His 
sons and grandsons continued it. 
Taking a lively interest in matters 
concerning Negroes, too, he lost no 
opportunity to impress upon the 
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youth the importance of holy living 
in connection with intellectual 
culture. 

In his own diary of February 1, 
1856, he recorded, *‘This day the 
Lord sent me to the Court House, 
under the steeple at the center 
building, to warn the court not to 
do anything more against us, they 
having a man claimed to be a fugi- 
tive slave.’’ 

His great granddaughter said 
that she had heard several times 
how remarkable was the unan- 
nounced appearance of the small 
man of color, wearing his broad- 
brimmed hat, which he did not re- 
move, standing before the Judge’s 
desk, and his stern denunciation of 
the injustice to the slave. Instead 
of being ejected or at least silenced, 
the court seemed spellbound and 
listened till he departed. The judge 
then released the man. 

David Bustill married his cousin, 
Elizabeth Hicks of Swedesboro, 
New Jersey, in 1803. They had 
nine children. Elizabeth Douglass 
Bustill, the oldest daughter, was a 
pupil in Prudence Crandal’s school 
in Canterbury, Connecticut when 
it was closed by mob-violence in 
1833. David Bustill died in 1866 in 
Lis seventy-ninth vear. Prominent 
citizens of both races paid high 
tribute to his memory. 

A local newspaper publishing the 
obituary notice said of him, ‘‘A 
wood man and a useful citizen has 
entered into eternal life, leaving 
behind him an honored name and 
example to prompt others, not only 
to industry and benevolence, but to 
unwavering faith in God and to 
holiness of heart and life.”’ 

David Bustill’s youngest son was 
Joseph Cassey Bustill, the father of 
Anna Bustill Smith, who married 
and settled in Chicago. He was 
born in Philadelphia in 1822. He 
was educated in the best schools of 
his day and became a teacher. He 
developed into a polished writer 
and convincing speaker. He de- 
voted his time and talent to every 
good cause projected to help his 
people. He was the youngest mem- 
ber of the remarkable ‘‘Under- 
ground Railroad’’ station in Phil- 


adelphia, being only seventeen ; and 
did yeoman’s service in this cause. 
He helped over a thousand fugi- 
tives to safety in the free States 
and Canada while he was teaching 
school at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
Fugitives from various 
places found their way there or 
were sent to him. ‘‘A kindly Jus- 
tice of the Peace,’’ he said, ‘‘used 
to keep me informed as to the 
hunted ones; and private homes, 
churehes, lodge rooms, halls, and 
the like, were at my disposal for use 
of the fugitives. Many were the 
hairbreadth escapes and hazardous 
trips in those days that tried men’s 
souls. ’’ 

When abolition finally became a 
reality the Negro problem was only 
partly solved. Negroes had to fight 
for civil rights and they combined 
to form State Equal Rights 
Leagues. Joseph Cassey Bustill, 
ever in the front line battling for 
his people, served as secretary for 
Pennsylvania and worked unceas- 
ingly for the right of franchise. He 
urged the passage of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, and lived to rejoice ovey the 
passage of this and the Fifteenth 
Amendment. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the Philadelphia Union 
League, a triumphant celebration 
was staged in that city. He was 
the chairman of the committee on 
arrangments and was compli- 
mented on the fine demonstration. 
During these vears he faithfully 
served the Grand United Order of 
Odd Fellows and functioned in 
various capacities locally and na- 
tionally. 

Joseph Cassey Bustill was a man 
deeply interested in civie affairs. 
Ife was not one who worked only 
for his own people. He urged upon 
the city the establishment of a park 
at Third and Beach Streets to pre- 
serve the Penn Treaty tree spot, 
where William Penn made his 
famous treaty with the Indians; 
and he recommended recreation 
piers on the Delaware River and a 
park at League Island. From the 
municipal authorities he received 
a handsome copy of The City of 
Philadelphia and a letter of thanks. 


Vania. 
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All these recommendations have 
been followed and are a credit and 
help to the city he so loved. ‘‘ Like 
Paul,’’ says his great granddaugh- 
ter, ‘‘he was a citizen of no mean 
city—a Philadelphian of the Phila- 
delphians—and was able to add to 
its honor and glory.’’ Near the end 
of his career he built a home at 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, 
where he died at the age of seventy- 
three. 

Two children of Cyrus Bustill’s 
daughter, Grace, who married 
Robert Douglass, a highly respeet- 
ed, scholarly, Christian man, were 
Robert, Jr., and Sarah Mapps 
Douglass. Robert Jr. was educated 
at the Academy of Fine Arts of 
Philadelphia, the National Gallery 
of Fine Arts, and the British Mu- 
seum in London, England. He be- 
came a portrait painter with a 
studio on Seventh Street near the 
First Presbyterian Church. He 
produced portraits of many noted 
people, and some of his pictures are 
still preserved. He had a studio 


‘later at 54 Arch Street. He taught 


shorthand, painting, French and 
Spanish. Often he and Miss Fannie 
Jackson conversed in French when 
they met, as it gave them practice. 

His sister, Sarah Mapps Doug- 
lass, was much better known inas- 
much as she taught school for 60 
years. With the peculiar bent of 
her early training, she followed her 
mother and her maternal grand- 
father as a Friend. She attended 
the Ninth and Spruce Meeting 
third day mornings. It was at- 
tended at the same time by Lu- 
eretia Mott and her brother. They 
were all well acquainted. 

Sara M. Douglass joined the 
Anti-Slavery Women of the United 
States, who assembled in the con- 
vention at New York in 1837 to do 
their part in exterminating slav- 
ery. In 1854, she took charge 
of the preparatory department of 
the Institute for Colored Youth, 
established by a fund left by 
a Quaker, Richard Humphreys, 
in 1839. For this position she was 
well prepared. She came from a 
family of means and had been pri- 

(Continued on page 167) 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK BROADCAST 


Mrs. Cook, Members of the Negro 
History Week Committee, and 
Friends : 

When text books used in schools 
failed to give due mention to 
achievements of Negroes there was 
conceived in the mind of Carter 
G. Woodson the idea of Negro His- 
tory Week, the main purpose of 
which was to have the Negro realize 
that he among others had played a 
prominent part in world develop- 
ment. This knowledge emphasized, 


By Eumer A. HENpDERSON? 


in hall and church and _ school, 
lifted the Negro out of depths of 
spiritual inferiority to heights of 
potential possibilities. 

It was not sufficient for only the 
Negro to know of his accomplish- 
ments, for fact tells us that to a 
large extent the estimate one has 
for another is to have knowledge 
of who and what the other is. If 
the who and what reveal him to be 
a creature of obnoxious insignifi- 
cance the estimate formed is in 


MR. ELMER A. HENDERSON, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF BALTIMORE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, IN A NEGRO HISTORY WEEK BROADCAST 


strict accordance; but if the who 
and what reveal him to be physi- 
eally strong and mentally capable, 
respect for him is promptly forth- 
coming. Thus another purpose of 
Negro History Week was to have 
peoples of other races know that 
their colored brother had made a 
mark of distinction in every area of 
human achievement. 

This knowledge unloosed others 
from the shackles of ignorance con- 
cerning men and women of darker 
hue and helped them recognize the 
Negro as possessors of capabilities 
to be more than mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. ‘‘In- 
complete knowledge,’’ quoting 
Woodson, ‘‘gave fulness to the 
glowing accounts of the captains of 
industry who have made the United 
States the richest nation on the 
earth but failed to say a word about 
those pioneer workers who tun- 
nelled the mountains, bridged the 
valleys, constructed the railroads, 
built the towns, and transported 
the products of the farm, the fac- 
tory, and the mine to the markets 
of the world.’’ 

If only one week in fifty-two is 
to be devoted to the mention of Ne- 
gro achievement the work of its 
founder has been in vain and the 
labors of his followers have been 
of little consequence. Negro accom- 
plishment is not to be treated as an 
isolated contribution nor is the Ne- 
gro to be set apart from the rest 
of humanity and be the object of 
stare, or scorn, or ridicule, or sym- 
pathy. Life is not compartments, 
and human beings are not islands. 
Contributions of mankind when- 
ever and wherever made are to be 
recognized in the sands of time re- 
gardless of race or color or creed. 
Just as a Negro walked the decks of 
the flagship of the westward bound 


1This message was delivered over Sta- 
tion WFBR in Baltimore on February 8, 
1948. Mr. Henderson is the Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Schools in that 
city. 
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brigs of five centuries ago and 
helped the Great Admiral discover 
a new world, so man should walk 
with man and ery together ‘‘on 
and on and on.’’ Just as a Negro 
tramped the frozen regions of a 
far north and helped Perry plant 
the flag of America on the topmost 
rung of the earth, so humans must 
cooperate with humans without 
thought of texture of hair or color 
of skin and make this One World 
a better place in which to live. 
This week we recall words which 
have come down through the ages 
and ring as true now as when first 
uttered, ‘‘ Where there is no vision 
the people perish.’’ This Negro 











History Week we pause to make an 
appeal to those who control the 
destinies of community, state, na- 
tion, and world, to grant the mil- 
lions of humans of darker hue 
freedom from the bondage of sub- 
servience and degradation so that 
they may fofmulate a vision be- 
cause ‘‘ where there is no vision the 
people perish.’’ There can be no 
vision within warped souls, crushed 
spirits, stagnant minds. There can 
be vision within unharnessed souls, 
buoyant spirits, and alert minds! 
Where souls are warped, crime and 
superstitution flourish! Where 
spirits are crushed, resentment and 
hatred dominate! Where minds 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK COMMITTEE OF THE BALTIMORE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. FRONT ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT: MRS. 
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are stagnant, idleness and stupidity 
reign ! 

This Negro History Week we 
pause to make an appeal to our own 
selves to overcome any inertia that 
may retard our progress, to clean 
our own garments of any stain 
which is self-imposed, to meet un- 
afraid the challenge of this present 
day, to give due recognition to the 
Ominpotent One who has been our 
FJuiding Star, so that we may 
formulate a vision because ‘‘ where 
there is no vision the people 
perish.’” Someone has said that a 
man is master of his own destiny 
and designer of his own pattern of 
life. The truth of this may be de- 


EDYTHE D. MYERS, MISS ELIZABETH ANTHONY, MRS. VIVIAN E. COOK, CHAIRMAN, MRS. PEARL C. WILSON, AND 
MRS. MARY W. FORTUNE. BACK ROW: MR. THOMAS BOONE, MR. HOUSTON R. JACKSON, MRS. ELLEN JOHNS, MR. 


SAUL PERDUE, AND MR. SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 
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DR. RAYFORD W. LOGAN AND MRS. LETITIA ASHE IN ANOTHER BROAD- 
CAST IN BALTIMORE DURING NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


batable but there are many evi- 
dences that the race can be won not 
only by the swift and the strong 
but by him that endureth to the 
end. 

If time permitted, the attention 


of my listeners could be called to 
many instances when visions influ- 


enced judgment, directed travel, 
inspired effort, and determined 
goals. At the beginning of this 
Negro History Week I would have 
you see a vision of functional edu- 
eation based upon aptitude. This 
is of particular importance to the 
youth as he prepares himself for 
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adult independence and sustenance. 
The education which teaches one 
to live and utilize his God-given 
talents is the education to choose. 
I would have you see a vision of 
economic opportunities based upon 
merit. The one who can do the job 
or deliver the goods is the one who 
will get the assignment or receive 
the order. In the future day of 
competition merit alone will deter- 
mine the one chosen. I would have 
you see a vision of politcal recog- 
nition based upon democratic prin- 
ciples. I quote from the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights—‘‘ Since 
it is a purpose of government in a 
democracy to regulate the activity 
of each man in the interest of all 
men, it follows that every mature 
and responsible person must be able 
to enjoy full citizenship and have 
an equal voice in his government.’’ 

These visions among others I 
would have you see on this the 
twenty-third annual celebration of 
Negro History Week. 

The Afro-American mentions 
several outstandng Negroes, living 
and dead, whose achievements in 


(Continued on page 166) 
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SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE NEGRO 
SOLDIER IN ENGLAND: 


HE 1912th Ordnance (Am- 
T nnitiom Aviation Company 

arrived in England on 30 
June, 1943, and was encamped in 
the rolling, heathered moors of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire at Scout 
Dyke Army Base. The company 
had one hundred and seventy-eight 
enlisted men and six (white) offi- 
cers. Its specific task was the han- 
dling of Air Foree Ammunition. 
The recreational and social activi- 
ties of these men are dealt with in 
this article under the three head- 
ings of recreational activities with- 
in camp, recreational activities out- 
side camp, and the writer’s own 
activities. 

A 

The within camp recreational ac- 
tivities included gambling, card 
playing, the utilization of the com- 
pany day room, the utilization of 
the noncommissioned officers’ club, 
the use of the library, forums and 
church services. 

The general forms of gambling 
were tonk and dice. Each of these 
depended for its potency on the 
nearness or remoteness of pay day. 
Ten days after pay day, I noticed 
that there was very little gambling 
of any sort. There were the usual 
number of unfortunates and they 
would be around borrowing money 
from the more fortunate for the 
rest of the month. One noncom got 
himself into a prosperous ‘‘bank- 
ing’’ business by loaning money to 
those sad souls at highly usurious 
rates, ranging from fifty to one 
hundred per cent on every five shil- 
lings (roughly one dollar in value). 

There were several men in the 
company who were very successful 


1Mr. Elbert L. Harris, the author of 
this article, is a professor of history at 


Livingstone College, Salisbury, North 
Carolina. The substance of this paper 
was delivered in an address at the annual 
meeting of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History in Oklahoma 
City on October 26, 1947. 


By Expert L. Harris 


at the art of gambling. One tech- 
nical sergeant could be certain to 
send home every month one to two 
hundred dollars above his regular 
allotment. Card playing was the 
most popular pastime after gam- 
bling. Pinochle and whist were the 
games most popular. 

In the company day room were 
two ping pong tables, the post ex- 
change, checker boards, darts, a 
radio and a piano. Here, too, twice 
each week movies were shown. Un- 
til we received two special service 
motion picture operators, it was ex- 
tremely debatable as to whether or 
not we would ever see a complete 
movie. The following letter writ- 
ten by one of our enlisted men il- 
lustrates the point: 

On the evening of 20 July, 1944, 
I entered the company day room, 
also used for motion pictures. It 
has always been a custom for me 
to be a little late in order to get in 
at the beginning of the main fea- 
ture. To my surprise the Show had 
not started and of the ten men who 


were there, nine of them were up 
on the table working on the ma- 
chine. Among them were the two 
Hendricks brothers, assisted by a 
few cooks and some Motor Pool 
Specialist—this does not include 
the Supply and Medical Officers. 
At one time during this ‘‘extra du- 
ty session,’’ all of the reels that 
were to be shown were stretched 
out three times the distance and 
length of the Recretion Hall. When 
the spool was rewound, half the 
film was still missing. 

When the Show did start—about 
two hours later—we were shown 
what was left of the first two reels, 
along with the sound effects of the 
comedy and the third reel. Each 
time that something went wrong 
with the machine, the lights had to 
be turned on, and this happened so 
often that the showing of the pic- 
ture did not interfere with either 
the checker game, ping pong game, 
or the card games that were going 
on during the Show. I have always 
seen pictures focused on the screen 
by turning some particular gadget 
in the machine itself. But on this 


DISCUSSING PLANS FOR THE CHRISTMAS PARTY 
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particular occasion it was done by 
having a squad of men on each side 
of the projection table, hauling the 
machine, the operator, plus his sev- 
en assistants forward, backward, 
up and down the floor until they 
finally got the picture focused right 
on the canvas. 

Just sitting there, watching the 
preparation for the Show, was ten 
times more amusing than the pic- 
ture itself. Among some of the 
blokes who were there operating 
the machine, one was so cross-eyed 
that he could stand in the middle 
of the week and see both Sundays. 
Some of the instruments that they 
used on this little, delicate machine 
were crow bars, monkey wrenches, 
sledge hammers and two blow 
torches. 

The noncoms’ club was organized 
for the company’s noncoms of the 


first three grades. Here they had 
the opportunity to meet after the 
day’s work. Drinks were served 
and games followed. 

Shortly after our arrival, we 
were able to set up a library from 
books furnished us by the Special 
Service Division. The variety was 
good. Tawney’s Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism was not avail- 
able, nor was it needed. The li- 
brary was used by very few men. 

Forums were never well attend- 
ed and eventually they were aban- 
doned. Forums were under the di- 
rection of the Special Service Offi- 
cer, or someone designated by him. 
The topics were furnished by the 
Army’s Special Service or Orienta- 
tion Division. Also the men them- 
selves discussed such topics as Ne- 
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gro education, the Negro soldier, 
the Negro minister and the Negro 
church. 

We also arranged several forum 
meetings with a group of British 
soldiers who were stationed at 
Kirkburton—an army base six 
miles from our own. These discus- 
sions usually centered around Brit- 
ish life and customs and American 
life and customs. 


B 


The outside recreational activi- 
ties of the men can be summed up 
in the aged expression, ‘‘wine, 
women and song.’’ However, the 
boys usually requested something 
stronger than wine. 

The two towns visited most fre- 
quently by our men were Penistone 
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and Huddersfield. Penistone was 
within walking distance of camp. 
Huddersfield, approximately twelve 
miles away, was reached by trucks 
which were dispatched by the com- 
pany three times weekly. These 
trucks were under the command of 
the officer-of-the-day. 


In both of these towns the sol- 
dier looked for two things first— 
a pub and a woman, and they were 
not hard to find. I heard no re- 
ports of any difficulties about being 
served in these pubs, despite the 
fact that a minority of our men 
did not behave themselves well. Our 
men did not frequent the best pubs. 
In Huddersfield, most of them fre- 
quented the pubs on Queens street 

-the worst section of the town. 

The relations of Negro soldiers 
and white girls in England have 
been a subject of warm discussion 
in both countries. The relations be- 
tween the two were excellent. Of 
course, the soldier associated with 
all types of women, but most of 
them belonged to the middle class. 
The Negro soldier was popular 
with the English girl. This popu- 
larity was due to sex, just plain 
curiosity, and the fact that the col- 
ored soldier was an affable soul; 


but on some occasions, it appears 
that this affability could be over- 
worked, for we received several po- 
lice reports, wherein our men had 
beaten up several girls. The gen- 
eral excuse the boys gave when 
called before the adjutant was that 
**she was two-timing me.’’ There 
is also another factor to be consid- 
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ered in this relationship—the dem- 
ocratic nature of the English girl. 
She was not only more democratic 
than her American relative, she 
was also more inclined to accept an 
individual for his own worth. She 
was not addicted to the prejudices 
and fears of American whites. 
Their relationship provoked a 
flood of press comment — mostly 
adverse. The following is from The 
Huddersfield Examiner :* 


HUDDERSFIELD GIRLS AND 
COLOURED SOLDIERS 
**Gold Diggers’’ Who Prey 

Upon American Troops 


For more than a week past let- 
ters have been received by the Edi- 
tor complaining of the conduct in 
the black-out of a small minority 
of Huddersfield girls and coloured 
American soldiers. The writers, all 
well-meaning people with the in- 
terests of the girls and the soldiers 
at heart, urge that something 
should be done quietly to try and 
solve a problem which, if left un- 
tackled, may have serious conse- 
quences for both parties. 

The problem is one of white girls 
and coloured men meeting clandes- 
tinely and making love to one an- 
other in shop doorways, quiet side 
streets, open spaces, and in some 


2September 20, 1943. 
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instances in vehicles drawn up at 
the side of the pavement. ‘‘I have 
discussed the matter with social 
workers, church officials and others 
who have the moral, spiritual and 
physical welfare of young people 
at heart,’’ writes an Examiner rep- 
resentative, ‘‘and I find a diver- 
gence of views exists among them 
as to how to deal with the situa- 
tion.’’ In examining this problem 
one must not lose sight of the fact 
that these men are our guests and 
strangers in our land. They have 
come thousands of miles to fight 
alongside us against Hitler. At 
present they are stationed in camps 
somewhere in the West Riding. 
Camp life, no matter how ideal the 
condition may be, becomes monoto- 
nous unless those in the huts and 
tents have reasonable opportuni- 
ties for mixing with the civilian 
population in the surrounding area 
and sharing their cultural and rec- 
reational amenities. 


WHERE Does THE BLAME LIE? 


One feels just a little afraid that 
some people who wish a certain 
course to be adopted have come to 
conclusions without ever attempt- 
ing to make any investigations 
whatever into a matter which is 
indeed complicated and delicate. 
Furthermore, they are perhaps at- 
taching blame to those, who, if not 
altogether blameless, are victims of 
circumstances which might even be 
too much for some white men simi- 
larly situated. I don’t like saying 
it, but, believe me, if blame is to 
be attached anywhere it should not 
be put on the shoulders of our col- 
oured guests. From the investiga- 
tions I have made, I have come to 
the conclusion that the main re- 
sponsibility lies with a small frac- 
tion of misguided young women in 
Huddersfield, some of them, I am 
sorry to say, nothing more than un- 
scrupulous sponging ‘‘golddig- 
gers.’’ 

Early one morning I arrived 
home after spending several hours 
on the main streets watching what 
I am told takes place every weeék- 
end in the black-out. Coloured men 
arrived in vehicles, and soon were 
directed by a youth when they ap- 
proached, to several places they 
named—some of them _public- 
houses, I was told later. A friend- 
ly policeman to whom I explained 
my mission suggested that I should 
start by paying brief visits to cer- 


tain public-houses. I did. As I en- 
tered the first a well-dressed young 
woman caught hold of a negro by 
the arm and offeréd to show him 
round provided he dipped well 
down into his pocket. 


WELL-BEHAVED VISITORS 


As I entered through the swing 
door I fully expected to see local 
girls and their coloured friends 
drinking freely together at the ta- 
bles. But I was wrong... . They 
were a most sober crowd, well-be- 
haved and obviously determined to 
do nothing that was likely to cause 
offence. ‘‘I have had a lot to do 
with them,’’ a social worker told 
me afterwards, ‘‘and I have found 
them a very gentle set of men.’’ 


Frankly, after what some people 
told me, I was a little puzzled over 
all this. I had gone expecting to see 
Bacchanalian scenes, but instead I 
had seen nothing that cannot be 
seen in any pub any night when 
trade is good. 


ScENES IN THE BuacK-Out 


Sad sights were yet to come. It 
was after the negroes had left these 
places that they were joined by 
girls. Some perhaps, had followed 
them from the pubs, and others had 
been lying in wait for them. In the 
darkened streets girls would stand 
less chance of being seen in the 
company of coloured men. 

Outside the door of a fish and 
chip a crowd soon gathered. Three 
military policemen and two A.T:S. 
police had surrounded two negroes 
and two members of the A.T.S. 
The military police shone their 
torches on the A.T.S. as their 
women police examined their passes 
and took certain particulars. 


* * * * 


Titters and subdued American 
voices came from the other side of 
the road where the lorries were 
drawn up. Girls were inside one 
of the lorries with the men. As the 
engine was being started the girls 
got out. The lorry moved slowly 
away and in the darkness of the 
night a female voice cried out, 
‘Goodnight, my darkie boy. I'll 
see you at eight tomorrow night.”’ 
The girl and one of her friends 
then walked a few yards and joined 
men who were going by another 
lorry. Men’s and women’s voices 
came from neighbouring doorways. 
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Once when an officer flashed his 
lamp I saw two negroes and two 
girls in fond embraces. 


More AMENITIES NEEDED FOR 
THE MEN 


Something will have to be done 
and done soon. But what? Here 
is a problem for the social worker. 
Perhaps the solution lies in an ex- 
tension of the wholesome social 
amenities for the men. Meanwhile, 
some of them are being preyed up- 
on, and unless something is done 
there may be serious consequences 
both for the girls and the men 
themselves. 

At the Y.M.C.A. there are excel- 
lent facilities for soldiers who have 
to spend short periods in the town. 
Coloured men are, placed on an 
equal footing, sharing the same 
dining halls, the same dormitories 
and the same recreational rooms.* 
So far the conduct of our coloured 
guests there has been above re- 
proach. I pass this on as a hint to 
those who are interested. 

* * * * 


Huddersfield Examiner, September 
22, 1943 
GIRLS WHO PREY ON 
NEGROES 

At a meeting of the Huddersfield 
Youth Committee last night refer- 
ence was made to the article in 
The Examiner on ‘‘Girls Who Prey 
on Negroes.”’ 

‘““We ought to take note of that 
article,’’ said the Chairman (Mr. 
David Crawshaw). ‘‘It is rather a 
difficult matter to make any state- 
ment on it in public, but we must 
all have been pained by what we 
read. I think we must give thanks 
to The Examiner for giving pub- 
licity to the matter. The facts of 
the case were mentioned to me and 
others some weeks ago. We can all 
be sure of one thing, and that is the 
girls who have been the cause of 
what might be a very serious prob- 
lem are in the minority, and their 
conduct in no way reflects on the 
moral character of the vast number 
of young women in Huddersfield.’’ 
The Chairman added that The Ex- 
aminer had done a very courageous 
thing in bringing to light certain 
facts which they as a Youth Com- 
mittee could not ignore. 

The Rev. F. Wilkinson, in ex- 


8This was considerably different from 
the American Jim Crow Red Cross set 
up in England. 
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pressing agreement with the Chair- 
man, stated that at the last meet- 
ing of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety in Huddersfield he asked that 
when meetings of the Baptist Men’s 
Fellowship and other suitable meet- 
ings for men were arranged by 
their churches, letters should be 
sent to the officer commanding col- 
oured troops inviting coloured 
troops to other Christian fellow- 
ship meetings. . 


‘*A Nice Buncu or CHApPsS’’ 


Mr. W. Ellis, Acting Secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A., said that some of 
the coloured troops visited the town 
on week-end leaves and others on 
all-night leave. ‘‘They are the nic- 
est bunch of chaps I have met in 
a day’s march,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
have not even had a drunken one 
in our hostel at night. The white 
fellows are really chummy with the 
coloured men in the Y.M.C.A. hos- 
tel.’’ 


* * * * 


Huddersfield Examiner, September 
28th, 1943 


There has been a great deal of 
controversy lately over the ques- 
tion of the young girls of this town 
*‘preying’’ on the negroes, and 
much has been said on the subject 
by members of the Youth Commit- 
tee, ‘‘Examiner Reporters’’ ete., 
but it will be noticed that every- 
thing both said and written has 
been for one side, and for one side 
only. I think that even the most 
dogmatic of us will agree that there 
are always two sides to a question, 
but in this case no ‘‘second side”’ 
has been given, either because (1) 
all assertions made are entirely 
true or (2) because no one has had 
courage to question them. I think 
the latter is the correct answer, 
and in consequence I am writing 
now to provide you with a reason- 
able ‘‘second side.’’ 

As one of the young girls of this 
town, I feel I have some slight 
knowledge of what I write, where- 
as all others who have written and 
spoken on this subject have been 
more often than not males, and 
only onlookers at this modern game 
of Samson and Delilah. The peo- 
ple of Huddersfield are being told 
that some of the younger girls of 
the town are preying on poor mis- 
guided coloured soldiers billeted in 
or near the town. What exactly is 


meant by young girls of fifteen to 
eighteen years? We are to under- 
stand, then, that these girls, scarce- 
ly out of their ‘‘long-black stock- 
inged-school girl’’ stage are en- 
couraging the negroes to spend ex- 
cessive amounts of money on them, 
hang about army camps in the hope 
of catching the eye of one of the 
soldiers, and deliberately plotting 
and scheming the best way to part 
the unfortunate gentleman from 
his hard earned finance. Surely 
these are very deep thoughts for 
fifteen and sixteen year-olds, who 
are always being told they are not 
old enough or not intelligent 
enough, to warrant the forming of 
more official youth groups to ena- 
ble them to occupy their time more 
effectively. 

I think that most of the Hud- 
dersfield younger girls will agree 
with me, when I say that not only 
are there many of the statements 
made grossly exaggerated, but in 
many cases the position is quite the 
reverse to that as stated. The ne- 
gro soldiers, though as a rule well- 
behaved, do whistle after our girls, 
stop them in the street, speak to 
them as they walk through the 
town, and invite them to go for 
drinks. Some (please note only 
some) of the girls tempted by the 
large quantity of money possessed 
by these negroes (as compared to 
our own troops) have agreed and 
gone for drinks with them. This, 
agreed, is not always the case, but 
it could be that these girls are 
afraid of offending the negroes, 
because they are coloured and be- 
cause in many eases the girls know 
the bother that can be caused by 
lack of tact in these matters. There 
is, of course, the case of the girls 
who go quite willingly with the sol- 
diers, but then the people of Hud- 
dersfield are not accustomed to 
having negroes in the town, and the 
girls, particularly the younger 
ones, know nothing of the misery 
caused by the race riots in this 
country and in America. They are 
taught in the church to treat the 
negroes exactly as they treat our 
own people. They are told to be 
friendly toward the negro soldier, 
and yet when they go out with 
them, they invoke a torrent of 
abuse from all quarters. Not very 
long ago young girls were being 
accused of being camp ‘‘followers’’ 
and making nuisances of them- 
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selves by following the soldiers 
about town. As in that case so in 
the case of negroes: If these men 
are not strong enough to resist the 
wiles and temptations of mere chil- 
dren, then, they are not fit to fight 
for this country against the most 
desperate enemy she ever had. 

There is no law which says that 
soldiers must spend their money on 
our girls. They are not forced to 
take them out, and stand in the 
doorways with them. This is still 
a free country, but if it is possible 
for our girls of that age to outwit 
and successfully ‘‘gold-dig’’ these 
older men, then the article in The 
Examiner is at best not a very 
great tribute to the general intelli- 
gence of the American negro sol- 
dier. 

I wonder if any of the members 
of the stronger sex are aware that 
the ‘‘weaker sex’’ are somewhat 
afraid of negro soldiers in this 
town, and that the younger girls 
particularly avoid going through 
the town after dark alone, if it is 
at all possible; it may sound fool- 
ish to the writer of that particu- 
lar article, but it helps to prove 
the way things have been exagger- 
ated in this ease. 

In conclusion, the writer of the 
article’ concerned has criticised 
pretty thoroughly the doings of the 
younger girls of this town, but has 
offered no effective solution to the 
problems. The younger girls them- 
selves, have a solution, but the mat- 
ter rests with the authorities of this 
country, who have compelled the 
girls of this age to register, but 
have done nothing about the matter 
since. Please in the future let us 
have constructive not destructive 
criticism and let us remember that 
‘Satan finds work, yet for the idle 
hands to do.’’ 

Josephine Rickett 


Huddersfield Examiner, 
September 29th, 1943 


I read with great interest the 
letter by Miss Josephine Rickett 
... and I heartily endorse her re- 
marks. . . She says truly that we 
are taught in the church to treat 
negroes exactly as we treat our own 
people. Yet if we see a white girl 
in the company of a negro, how 
many of us look disgustedly down 
our noses? 


(Continued on page 164) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


In Behalf of the 
Children 


Recently the parents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Browne Junior 
High School whose children were 
transferred from that overcrowded 
building to certain old buildings 
formerly occupied by white chil- 
dren staged a strike against the ar- 
rangement. Their contention was 
that the buildings designated to 
house the overflow from the modern 
Browne Junior High School did 
not have up-to-date facilities, and 
they construed the action of the 
school authorities as continuing the 
general policy of turning over 
to Negro children what becomes 
worn out and obsolete for the 
whites. The school authoritites con- 
tended that the arrangement was 
temporary and that something had 
to be done to take care of the situa- 
tion. Things had come to such a 
pass as to require double shifts 
which reduced the period of in- 
struction from a full day almost to 
one-half of that time. The strike 
continued for a whole semester and 
was finally terminated at least tem- 
porarily in order that the children 
might not lose any more time from 
school. 

The whole matter, however, has 
been seriously aggravated by a suit 
brought by the parents attacking 
the laws and regulations providing 
for the segregation of the races in 
the Schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The contention is that, ac- 
cording to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, Congress is not only pro- 
hibited from passing a law provid- 
ing for segregation but is specifical- 
ly empowered to enact laws to pre- 
vent segregation of any kind. In 
this contention the parents are 
standing on solid ground; and, if 
the court has the courage to con- 
strue the Constitution as it is 
written, segregation in the District 
of Columbia must go. 

That segregation in the public 
schools places the children of both 
races at a disadvantage requires no 
argument. The burden of a dual 


system thus drawing upon limited 
funds serves to deprive both of 
efficient teachers and well equipped 
schools. The main purpose behind 
the effort to segregate is to provide 
for one race more than what is al- 
lotted the other, and thus maintain 
the policy of making the weaker 
race feel that it is justifiably dis- 
eriminated against because of its 
inferiority. With this defeatist at- 
titude Negroes in places with laws 
guaranteeing equality to all ele- 
ments of the population have re- 
mained quiescent instead of appeal- 
ing to the constitution and laws of 
the land. 





Questions on the 
March Issue 


How does the origin of the Cuney 
Family compare with that of 
other Negro families of which you 
have read? 

What is your estimate of Norris 
Wright Cuney? Why was he 
never elected to high office? 
What member of the Cuney 
Family do you consider as the 
most useful and deserving? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

How did the reconstruction of 
Texas differ from that of a state 
like South Carolina or Missis- 
sippi? 

What reconstructed states sent 
Negroes to represent them in the 
Congress of the United States? 
It has been said that Abraham 
Lincoln was not an anti-slavery 
man in the sense that Charles 
Sumner, Wendell Phillips and 
William Lloyd Garrison were anti- 
slavery. What is the distinction 
thereby made? 

- In what respects was Charles 
Sumner’s career a tragedy? Does 
the neglect of Sumner’s achieve- 
ments rest with Sumner or his 
traducers? 

Sumner became very unpopular 
among the New England aristo- 
crats where it has often been said 
much anti-slavery sentiment was 
found. How do you account for 
this attitude? 

What issue from the very begin- 
ning of the United States up to 
the present time has been the 
most vexing question on which 
the parties have divided? Has 
that question been settled? 

How does the constitution of the 
United States provide that the 
President shall be elected? Is he 
actually elected in that way? If 
not, explain why and how the 
change has come about and 
whether it was for better or worse. 


1l. Have you ever read the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution? For what purpose was 
this measure made a part of the 
fundamental law? What parts of 
the Fourteenth Amendment have 
never been enforced? 

What amendment is now before 
the states for ratification? What 
had Congress in mind in propos- 
ing such a change in our instru- 
ment of government? 

Seven governors, twenty-one sen- 
ators and more than a hundred 
members of the lower house of 
Congress have risen in rebellion 
against the proposal of President 
Truman to grant civil rights to all 
citizens and protection in the en- 
joyment of these rights. Is there 
any difference between their posi- 
tion and that of John C. Calhoun 
and Jefferson Davis? 

. Thomas Jefferson believed that 
the Constitution of the United 
States should be amended every 
generation, or else we would be 
subject to government by the 
dead instead of government by 
the living. Is this true? 


Book of the Month 


In Henry’s Backyard, by Ruth Bene- 
dict and Gene Weltfish (New York: 
Henry Schuman) is an_ interesting 
book for persons of all ages. It is a 
successful effort to present in comics 
the serious criticism of our way of 
life which recently appear in another 
style in the Races of Mankind by the 
same authors. They are members of 
the Department of Antropology of 
Columbia University.” The illustrations 
are adapted from “Brotherhood of 
Man,” an animated color-film, based 
on the same pamphlet. They are strik- 
ing and tell their own story. The 
simplified reading matter accompany- 
ing the comics is on the level of chil- 
dren who are just learning to read and 
yet sufficiently scientific to convey to 
undeveloped minds the serious find- 
ings of anthropologists with respect to 
brotherhood. 

On the whole, the book aims to 
show how we have become prejudiced 
and how silly we have been to allow 
ourselves to continue in such an un- 
happy state. The nonsense of intol- 
erance and hate is so caricatured as 
to be convincing to a mere child. The 
book emphasizes the fact that the 
source of our unhappiness and of the 
dangers ahead of us is the devilish self- 
ishness in ourselves and that the most 
erying need in the world today is to re- 
move this danger from within. The 
book will doubtless have the wide cir- 
culation, which it deserves, and will do 
much to advance the principle of 
brotherhood so woefully lacking 
among people who so long have given 
merely lip service to democracy. This 
book has been acclaimed, therefore, 
as marking an epoch in intercultural 
education. 
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MIXED SCHOOLS: 


Mr. Chairman of the Press Con- 
vention, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Unfortunately The Advocate 

has been designated to lead the dis- 

eussion of the subject of ‘‘ Mixed 

Schools’’—a subject not less impor- 

tant than any which has been or 

shall be brought before this Con- 
vention for its consideration. And 
without any long and measured ex- 
euses, I shall state, at once, that the 
question as to the propriety of ad- 
vocating mixed schools is one which 
has not assumed any very positive 
or urgent phases, particularly as 
considered in the light of the col- 
ored press. In consequence of the 
importance of the many questions 
of a strictly political character, the 
agitation and settlement of which 
became necessary to the establish- 
ment of the political rights of the 
colored people—questions which in- 
volved their rights to the enjoy- 
ment of life and liberty—the col- 
ored papers have deemed it wise 
and proper to defer the considera- 
tion of the question of the right of 
colored people to the fullness of 
the benefits of the free school sys- 
tem, until now. And although our 
papers may plead ‘‘not guilty ’’ be- 
hind the political reasons of their 
defense, yet there are grave doubts 
as to whether they have not made 
a mistake in attempting to adjust 
their civil and political rights un- 
der conditions, fostered by them- 
selves and which tend to render 
impossible the accomplishment of 
the end in view. The question, 
Shall we advocate mixed schools? 
has, from my standpoint, but one 
answer—yes. And before proceed- 
ing to give my reasons, I should 
like to state that the question does 
not originate with us. It had its 
origin under a condition of things 
which was repugnant to all the the- 
ories of Negro inferiority or, at 
least, such conditions as questioned 


1Address delivered by the late George 
H. Richardson before the Colored Press 
Association, June 28, 1882. 
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Negro inferiority and savored rath- 
er of the doctrines of universal 
equality. It originated in localities 
where the prevailing sentiment was 
against any of those influences 
which tend to hamper individual- 
ism. And it has been settled in our 
favor in those localities where it 
has been fairly contested, on the 
ground that it was right and fur- 
ther because it was economical and 
wholesome to the moral and social 
sense of the community. 

I shall state first that the ob- 
ject of the free school system is to 
secure the best means of educating 
the masses; to elevate the moral 
and social status of communities; 
to prepare youths for the various 
duties which must soon devolve 
upon them as citizens, men and 
women, and the means of securing 
the best practical results from those 
grand principles of equality which 
form the basis of our institutions. 
The separate school system is one 
which should not be assented to by 
the colored people for more reasons 
than one. 

The first question which sug- 
gests itself is, have we the right to 
claim the benefits of mixed schools? 
I have no hesitancy in saying that 
the parent has the right to send 
his child to any school in the dis- 
trict where he resides, provided the 
qualification of the child is suffi- 
cient to guarantee such claims. 
Such right, I contend, accrues to 
him on the basis of that relation he 
bears to the community at large, as 
an equal factor in the body politic, 
amenable to its laws and entitled to 
a share in its benefits. And it is 
fair to state that all forms of pro- 
scription exercised by one portion 
of a community against another are 
repugnant to the true ends of or- 
ganization and eonsequently dan- 
gerous — dangerous not because 
they merely stamp the present gen- 
eration, still groaning under the 
weight of social and civil ostracism 
—the outgrowth of a condition of 


slavery—but because they have a 
tendency to perpetuate the foolish 
distinctions which will fall like a 
blight on our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. On the question of 
the rights of the colored man, the 
Congress of the United States is 
perfectly clear. A portion of the 
14th Amendment reads: ‘‘No State 
shall make or enforce any laws 
which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the 
United States.’’ Hence, it follows 
that if a corporation or a state in- 
stitutes a system which enforces 
unjust discriminations against cer- 
tain classes of American citizens, 
then such system is an abridgment 
of the rights and immunities of the 
above class and therefore unconsti- 
tutional. Jefferson advocated the 
theory that the enslavement of the 
Negro was in violation of the laws 
of nature; that it was wrong in 
principle morally, socially and po- 
litically. If this be so, then any 
system which perpetuates the prej- 
udices which had their root in a 
condition of slavery, is equally 
wrong in principle morally, social- 
jy and politically. Jefferson fur- 
ther states in his Notes on Vir- 
ginia, ‘‘The whole commerce be- 
tween master and slave is a perpet- 
ual exercise of the most boisterous 
passions; the most unremitting 
despotism on the one part and de- 
grading submissions on the other. 
And with what execrations should 
the statesman be loaded who, per- 
mitting one-half of the citizens to 
trample on the rights of the other, 
transform those into despots and 
these into enemies; destroy the 
morals of the one and the amor 
patriae of the other. For if a slave 
can have a country in this world, 
it must be any other in preference 
to that in which he is born to live 
and labor for another; in which he 
must lock up the faculties of his 
nature or entail his own miserable 
condition on the endless genera- 
tions proceeding from him.’’ If this 
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be true, why should not the evil 
results of slavery, which are now 
taking specious forms and contam- 
inating the public mordls—why, I 
say, should not the prevailing prej- 
udice have an equal or, at least, a 
strong tendency to destroy both 
our morals and more particularly 
our love of country? It is useless 
to speak further of the right of the 
colored people to the full benefits 
of the mixed school system. Ac- 
cepting this right the friends of 
separate schools would ask, ‘‘Do 
not the colored schools compare fa- 
vorably with the white schools?’’ 
‘‘Are not their teachers just as 
competent?’’ I am satisfied, or at 
least am willing to admit, that, in 
so far as the mere inculcation of in- 
tellectual ideas and principles is 
concerned, the colored schools do 
compare favorably with the whites ; 
that indeed they come fairly up to 
the standards of the white schools; 
that the colored teachers are in all 
eases the equals and ofttimes the 
superiors of the whites; yet still I 
contend that the system of separate 
schools is a curse to the colored peo- 
ple of this country. And why? 
Simply because it assents to and 
encourages unnecessary distine- 
tions; because it widens the breach 
and heightens and solidifies the 
barriers which stand between us 
and the rest of the community, of 
which we should form an undis- 
tinguishable portion; because it 
permits two schools of the same 
grade in the same district and in- 
sists that the condition of admis- 
sion into the one shall be that the 
child must be white and that of the 
other that the child shall be col- 
ored. I am opposed to separate 
schools, because out of its very na- 
ture the system of white schools 
contemplates the crystallization of 
the most malignant types of prej- 
udice; tends to distract the social 
forces of organization; prescribes 
the field in which genius shall op- 
erate; denies to certain classes the 
results of legitimate competition 
and justifies discrimination on ac- 
count of color merely; while the 
other is made to abide the results 
with infamous submission and for 


empty honor and meagre emolu- 
ment, open the flood gates which 
are tributary to popular hate and 
race prejudice. I am opposed to 
these ‘‘schools for scandal’’ because 
I believe it is best for the col- 
ored people to become an undistin- 
guishable portion of the body poli- 
tic and to have their interests and 
the whites identical; to remove 
every trace of the previously infe- 
rior condition of the colored people. 
To do this, I believe, it is necessary 
to sweep away the old landmarks 
which now stand black and grim, 
pointing to the inexorable condi- 
tion of the times when ‘‘man held 
property in man’’ and which even 
now creates an inward dread and 
outward fear of the former master. 
Our success in this country is de- 
pendent upon the relation we bear 
to the whites. It’s no use talking, 
we can not live in this country as 
a distinct class. The only condi- 
tion of admission into a well or- 
ganized society or body politic is 
an agreement to entail such only 
of our natural rights as would oth- 
erwise infringe upon the civil or 
social rights of others. It does not 
contemplate the curtailment of all 
the rights of a certain class to the 
obtainment of high-handed license 
for the other, to which end the fos- 
tering of proscription naturally 
tends. It is our duty to insist upon 
the conditions and systems as will 
the most speedily convince the 
whites that we are their equals in 
all that pertains to adaptability to 
civilized society. And until the 
whites are convinced of this fact 
we need entertain no very buoyant 
hopes of that recognized equality 
which we so much desire. The sys- 
tem of separate schools savors too 
much of the nature of sectarian in- 
stitutions which, while they edu- 
eate persons up to all that pertains 
to certain sects or elasses, still they 
teach practically nothing of the 
merits of the doctrines, theories, 
practices and conditions of the oth- 
er sects or classes. There are cer- 
tain facts which must be forced 
upon the whites: 

The idea of the mental inferi- 
ority of the colored people has not 
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been dislodged from the minds of 
the whites of this country. They 
have been forced to admit that in 
certain individual cases, in which 
colored people have had the ad- 
vantages of fair competition, the 
mental development has been pro- 
digious, phenomenal; still they 
have not acknowledged that as a 
class their capacity for develop- 
ment is universal. 

Such failure to acknowledge is 
not so much the result of stubborn- 
ness on their part as that the fact 
of our capacity has not been made 
manifest by competition. And 
without losing sight of the fact that 
the welfare of the colored people 
is dependent on a generous reci- 
procity of interest and sympathy 
between the whites and ourselves, 
I contend that it is our duty to in- 
sist upon the enforcement of all the 
laws enacted in our behalf and 
which declare that the color of an 
American citizen shall be no bar to 
all the benefits of American civili- 
zation. And I believe that to yield 
to the caprices of a certain class, 
still rankling over the possibilities 
of Negro equality, is to ignore all 
the constitutional provisions which 
declare our equality of citizenship 
and to submit shamelessly to the 
various forms of proscription and 
tyranny which our enemies are at- 
tempting daily to invent and exe- 
eute. It is supinely yielding to the 
propagation of a sentiment pro- 
mulgated by the slave oligarchy and 
declared to be an ‘‘axiom in morals 
and polities,’ by Judge Taney, that 
the colored people were ‘‘so far in- 
ferior that they had no rights 
which the white man was bound to 
respect,’’ and the more recent the- 
ory of the ex-Vice President of the 
Southern Confederacy, that ‘‘this 
government is based upon the great 
tenet that the Negro is not the 
equal of the white man and that 
subordination by the superior race 
is his natural and normal condi- 
tion.’’ And further, not less recent- 
ly than the early part of the pres- 
ent session of Congress, one of 
those men who have been elevated 
to fortune and political honor by 
the loyalty of the ‘‘black allies’’; 
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one who, inflated by Senatorial im- 
portance and self-assertion, stated, 
by way of digression from his sub- 
ject, that the inferiority of the Ne- 
gro (meaning the colored people of 
this country) had been established 
by ‘‘laws independent of all human 
laws’’ which have ‘‘irrevocably 
stamped on one race its superiority 
over another, and that such in- 
feriority had been confirmed by ex- 
periment.’’ As to the social equal- 
ity of the Negro, the mere declara- 
tion of such a theory by any white 
man would, if he were married, be 
good grounds for divorce. I do not 
propose to say anything about so- 
cial equality, except to say that I 
am a believer in the old anti-slav- 
ery saying that ‘‘a white man’s as 
good as a ‘nigger’ if he only be- 
haves himself,’’ and that nothing 
would have a greater tendency to 
obliterate foolish distinctions than 
the blending of tastes and charac- 
teristics by association, to the ac- 
complishment of which the system 
of mixed schools will be the open- 
ing wedge. 


The question of our political 
capacity has not been satisfactorily 
settled in our favor as the result 
of our experience in that particu- 


lar matter clearly shows. There 
was something wanting to stamp 
the fact of political equality on the 
condition of the colored people. 
What was wanting? Was it educa- 
tion alone? I believe that the over- 
throw of the political organization 
of the South was first on account of 
the want of general education; and 
secondly, because the whites had 
no substantial faith in the political 
capacity of the colored people. 
They have either misrepresented 
the Negro or have confounded the 
Negro with the colored men of 
America. On the question of the 
difference between the Negro and 
the colored American, I have noth- 
ing to say except that the sugges- 
tion of the Philadelphia Press As- 
sociation, to drop the term Negro, 
will have the tendency to give the 
colored people the benefits of their 
own peculiar capacities and adapt- 
abilities and constrain the whites 
to consider Africans and Ameri- 


cans as two distinct classes. A col- 
ored American is no more a Negro 
than an Indian is a Tartar, and I 
am pleased that the fact is being 
considered and in some measure 
adopted. The historians of the Ne- 
gro have declared that ‘‘Negroes 
alone and unaided by the guardian- 
ship of another race cannot sustain 
a civilized social state’’; that ‘‘the 
negro never has sustained a civil- 
ized social organization and that he 
never can, is manifest from his his- 
tory,’’ and further that ‘‘a me- 
diocrity below the standard of 
qualification for the important du- 
ties of government is universal 
among negroes.’’ And whether this 
be true or false, it has made senti- 
ment among the whites in its favor. 
I am persuaded that it is our duty 
to begin at once to apply the bat- 
tering ram and by contact, by ac- 
tual intellectual and social friction, 
to break down the disposition prev- 
alent among whites, to berate the 
colored people as an inferior race. 
I believe that now is the time to 
advocate mixed schools; for it is a 
rule that advocacy must precede 
adoption and policy should follow 
principle. I am in favor of advo- 
cating mixed schools now and 
henceforth, 

I believe that it is the duty of 
the colored press to advocate mixed 
schools because such a system fur- 
thers the real object for which pub- 
lic schools are instituted, namely 
that of making the best citizens, 
men and women. 

There are others who will 
doubtless discuss this question from 
an industrial standpoint; but the 
question is purely educational. It 
contemplates the instruction of the 
theory of government, of morals, 
of society, business, politics. It is 
distinguishable from industrial in- 
stitutions in the fact that the mate- 
rial welfare of the community is 
not directly contemplated. It con- 
templates education and morals 
and leaves wealth to follow logi- 
eally in its train. To discuss this 
question from a material or indus- 
trial standpoint is to dodge the 
main issue and to subordinate the 
real interests and ultimate success 
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of society, to the selfish ends of per- 
sonal aggrandizement. It places 
the elevation of the masses to the 
proud position of general intelli- 
gence and social uniformity, sec- 


ondary to the poor pittance which 


is doled out to the few. 

When we have exerted all the 
means at our command for our own 
social and political elevation, we 
will no longer be constrained to 
think that our career is left to the 
guidance of a blind fatality. And 
in conclusion I shall merely sug- 
gest, in the language of another, 
‘‘The question is before us. It 
is our duty to face the considera- 
tion of its proportions like states- 
men; and not to imagine that if we 
close our eyes to it, it is not there; 
still less to suppose that either lam- 
entation or anger, or silence will in 
any respect materially change the 
nature of this great problem which 
America is doomed to solve.’’ 





The Negro History 
Bulletin in the 
Future 


Many of those now renewing 
their subscriptions to THe Necro 
History Buuuetin are still sending 
$1.00 for this purpose. They fail 
to bear in mind that on the first of 
last October the fee was increased 
to $2.00. For two reasons it has 
become necessary to charge more 
for the magazine. In the first place, 
the management has gone to addi- 
tional expense in securing more in- 
teresting and valuable materials 
and is making a larger outlay for 
illustrating it. The cost of both 
materials and labor, moreover, is 
constantly increasing. 

Every strike which results in an 
increase in wages means more in- 
flation or higher cost of everything 
required by the supposedly victori- 
ous strikers and their fellow labor- 
ers. The high wages for mining 
coal are paid by the poor worker 
who receives $30.00 a week and 
must pay $15.00 for a ton of coal 
which will last about a week. The 
profits of the mine owners are fixed 
at the same rate regardless of the 

(Continued on page 163) 
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STEALERS OF MEN 


SUDDEN shout was heard in 
A law offices of Richard 

Henry Dana, Jr., on Court 
Street, Boston, and all rushed to 
the windows. The shout became 
a yell of triumph as two big, 
powerful Negroes dashed down 
the Court House steps dragging 
along an arrested fugitive named 
Shadrach between them, his clothes 
half torn from his back, through 
the Court Square and off towards 
Cambridge ‘‘like a black squall,’’ 
Dana said. A crowd drove along 
with them cheering as they went. 
All was done with incredible swift- 
ness and there was not time for 
pursuit and arrest. Telegrams were 
sent by the police to stop all trains 
at the State line. But Shadrach, 
now in charge of the Underground 
Railroad, was removed by agents 
from the train at a stop before the 
State line was reached and driven 
in a sleigh over the ‘border. Then 
he was put on a train for Canada 
and safety. 

The excitement was intense. The 
facts were telegraphed to Washing- 
ton with the inquiry, ‘‘ What is to 
be done?’’ The President answered 
by a proclamation which declared 
the laws must be obeyed. 

Garrison’s editorial in the next 
Liberator — ‘‘The Arrest — The 
Rescue — The Flight’’ — reads 
like a psalm of triumphal thanks- 
giving, a chapter of the Hebrew 
prophets: ‘‘Thank God Shadrach 
is free! and not only free but safe 
under the banner of England... . 
A hundred free white citizens of 
the North may be thrown into 


*Dr. Sherwin is a professor at the 
City College of New York. 

1Henry Wilson, History of the Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Power in America, 
3 vols., Boston, 1874-77, II, 330-331; 
James D. Richardson, Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, 10 vols., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1896-99, V, 104-105. Presi- 
dent Fillmore condemned the rescue in 
angry tones: ‘‘Nothing could be more 
unexpected than that such a gross viola- 
tion of law, such a high-handed contempt 
of the authority of the United States, 
should be perpetrated by a band of law- 
less confederates at noonday in the city 
of Boston and in the very temple of 
justice.’’ (Ibid., V, 101). 


By Oscar SHERWIN* 


prison, or tarred and feathered, or 
compelled to flee for their lives 
from the South on suspicion of 
being morally averse to slavery— 
but who cares ?’’? 

Theodore Parker wrote in his 
Journal: ‘‘This Shadrach is de- 
livered out of his burning fiery 
furnace without the smell of fire 
in his garments. ...I think it 
the most noble deed done in Boston 
since the destruction of the tea in 
1773.’”8 

The aftermath of the Shadrach 
affair was the famous ‘‘ Rescue 
Cases.’’ A number of men credited 
with having a hand in the kidnap- 
ping of Shadrach were arrested 
and tried separately. Funds were 
collected by the Vigilance Commit- 
tee* to aid and defend them, and 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr., appeared 
as counsel. In all cases the jury 
disagreed. Sometimes they stood 
six to six; sometimes one single ob- 
stinate juryman prevented convic- 
tion. 

A few years later Dana was driv- 
ing through the White Mountains 
and had mounted the top of the 
stage coach when the driver greeted 
him : ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Dana.’’ 
Dana with his usual brusqueness 
replied, ‘‘I don’t know you; how 
do you happen to know me?’’ The 
driver: ‘‘I heard you argue for the 
defendants in the Shadrach cases 
when I was on the jury.’’ Dana: 
‘‘I was very much surprised by 
the disagreement of the juries as 
the cases seemed to me to be en- 
tirely made out by the government. 
I should like to ask you, if it is 
proper, what it was caused the 


2Austin Bearse, Reminiscences of Fugi- 
tive Slave Days, Boston 1880, pp. 17-18. 

3James Ford Rhodes, History of the 
United States, 7 vols., New York, 1902- 
1907, I, 210; John Weiss, Life and Corre- 
spondence of Theodore Parker, 2 vols., 
New York, 1864, II, 103; Octavius B. 
Frothingham, Theodore Parker, Boston, 
1874, p. 412. 

4The Vigilance Committee was or- 
ganized in October, 1850, to resist, defy, 
baffle, and nullify the Fugitive Slave Law 
by every possible means. 


juries to disagree.’’ The driver: 
‘IT was the one who disagreed.’’ 
Dana, still unsatisfied: ‘‘Would 
you mind telling me why you dis- 
agreed ?’’ The driver: ‘‘I was one 
of the men who helped him to 
escape.’’® 

The next fugitive slave case did 
not end so happily as that of Shad- 
rach. On April 3 the city police 
arrested Thomas Sims, an escaped 
slave, on a false charge of com- 
mitted theft, and hustled him to the 
Court House. Fearing an attempt 
at rescue, a strong police force 
(thence styled the ‘‘Sims Bri- 
gade’’) was put on duty and the 
Court House was surrounded with 
heavy chains. The Judges of the 
Supreme Court were compelled to 
ereep under the chains on their 
way to the bench, and ‘‘so loyal,’’ 
said the Massachusetts Annual Re- 
port, ‘‘were those magistrates to 
the dominant power that they sub- 
mitted without a murmur.’’6 

Boston bitterly opposed the out- 
rage. Bells were tolled in the coun- 
try towns. Meeting after meeting 
was held at which Phillips, Park- 
er, Garrison, and Quincy spoke and 
there was a monster demonstration 
on the Common where the orator 
addressed acres of excited people. 

‘“We are met in the open air,’’ 
said Phillips, ‘‘because Faneuil 
Hall is refused us... . In our effort 
at this crisis to arouse Massachu- 
setts to the outrage about to be 
perpetrated against her laws, in 
this effort, the state and city offi- 
cials have betrayed us and joined 
the enemy. About to be perpe- 
trated, did I say?—already con- 
summated. 

‘*What shall we do? Sir, I think 
this meeting is rather to plan ac- 
tion than discuss opinions. To plan 
what? To devise all possible means 
of preventing the return of a fugi- 


5Chas. P. Greenough, ‘‘The Rendition 
of Thomas Sims,’’ Massachusetts His- 
torical Society Proceedings, 1921-1922, 
Boston, 1923, LV, 342. 

6Twentieth Report of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society, Boston, 1852, 
pp. 20, 22. 





tive slave from the soil of the state 
—of preventing the full execution 
of this iniquitous law. If Yankee 
ingenuity cannot drive a four- 
wheeled wagon load of slaves 
through any law which drunken 
legislators can make, let us hide our 
heads. ... 

“Tt will be a damning disgrace 
to Massachusetts if a man, standing 
on free soil, and entitled to the pre- 
sumption that he is a freeman, is 
dragged from her limits back to 
bondage without a jury trial, with- 
out anything worthy of the name 
of a trial or of evidence against 
him. It will be a damning disgrace 
if such a man can be dragged back 
without the rails of every rail track 
being torn up, without every vil- 
lage on the route rising en masse 
to block the wheels of govern- 
ment.’’? 

Placards were posted at all cor- 
ners by the Vigilance Committee: 
PROCLAMATION! ! 

TO ALL 
THE GOOD PEOPLE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Be it known that there are now 
Three Slave-Hunters or 
Kidnappers in Boston 
Looking for their prey. One of 
them is called ‘‘Davis.”’ 
He is an unusually ill looking fel- 
low about five feet eight inches 
high, wide-shouldered. He has a 
big mouth, black hair, and a good 
deal of dirty, bushy hair on the 
lower part of his face. He has a 
Roman nose; one of his eyes has 
been knocked out. He looks like a 
Pirate, and knows how to be a 
Stealer of Men. 
The next is called 
Edward Barrett... 
He wears his shirt collar turned 
down, and has a black string—not 
of hemp—around his neck. 

The third Ruffian is named 
Robert M. Bacon, alias 
John D. Bacon... 

He has a red, intemperate-looking 
face and a retreating forehead. His 
hair is dark and a little grey. He 
wears a black coat, mixed pants, 
and a purplish vest. He looks 

sleepy, and yet malicious. 


TLiberator, April 11, 1851 (XXI:15). 


Given at Boston, this 4th day of 
April, in the year of our Lord 1851, 
and of the Independence of the 
United States the fifty-fourth. 

God Save the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts® 

On Sunday a request was sent to 
the clergymen of Boston and vicin- 
ity, and in several instances it was 
feelingly complied with. 

‘‘The undersigned, a freeman, in 
peril, desires the prayers of this 
congregation that God may deliver 
him from his oppressor, and restore 
him to freedom. 

his 
Tuomas x Sims 
mark 
\S. E. Sewall 
lE. W. Jackson 
Boston, April 5, 1851.’ 

‘‘Give me a knife,’’ the poor 
slave begged of his counsel, ‘‘and 
when the Commissioner declares me 
a slave, I will stab myself to the 
heart before his eyes.’’!° 

All attempts to free Sims failed. 
“COME BY THOUSANDS!”’ 
urged the Vigilance Committee of 
the people of Massachusetts the 
day before the rendition of Sims, 
‘*Come to witness the last sad scene 
of the State’s disgrace.’’ 

At five o’clock in the morning of 
Saturday, April 12, Sims was taken 
from his cell, placed in a hollow 
square of 300 policemen armed 
with guns and sabres, marched to 
the head of Long Wharf, and 
placed on board the brig Acorn. 
The slave guard was drilled for an 
hour and a half before the final 
move to the vessel. All along Court 
Street they were greeted with cries 
of contempt. ‘‘ Where is Liberty ?”’ 
cried one spectator. ‘‘She is 
dead!’’ shouted another. ‘‘Shame! 
Shame!’’ cried others. ‘‘Is this 
Boston ?’’ ‘‘Is this Massachusetts ?”’ 
**Ts that Charlestown and Bunker 
Hill?’’ Just as Sims reached the 
deck of the vessel, a man standing 
on the wharf cried out, ‘‘Sims! 
preach liberty to the slaves!’’ 


Witnesses 


8Rhodes, op. cit., I, 212; Weiss, op. cit., 
II, 104; Frothingham, op. cit., pp. 413- 
414, 

®Bearse, op. cit., p. 26. 

10George L. Austin, Wendell Phillips, 
Boston, 1888, p. 140. 
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The scene was solemn. All the 
sails lay unfurled and ready for 
sea. Immediately the rattling of 
the jib halyards commenced and 
the white sail arose that was to 
earry the poor fugitive back to 
bondage. The assembly prayed and 
sang hymns, then friends of Sims 
moved up the wharf and street 
singing ‘‘Old Hundred.’’ Pausing 
on the spot where Crispus Attucks 
fell, members of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee resolved to meet at once at 
the anti-slavery office. They adopt- 
ed a resolution asking the people of 
Massachusetts to toll their bells as 
news reached them of the rendition 
of Sims." 

Several notices of ‘‘The Knell of 
Liberty’? appeared in the next 
Tnberator : ‘‘The bells of the Ortho- 
dox, Methodist, and Universalist 
Churches of Waltham were tolled 
on Saturday when the news of the 
man stealing was received. The 
bell on the Unitarian Church being 
clogged with cotton would not 
sound.’’!? 

The Commonwealth of Saturday, 
April 12, announced ‘‘The Victim 
has been sacrificed !’’!* 
‘*Massachusetts, God forgive her! 
She is kneeling with the rest.’’ 
said the Massachusetts Spy.'* 
‘‘This Boston,’’ declared the Ohio 
Star, ‘‘yes, that same old Boston, 
world renowned as the cradle of 
Liberty, has been turned into a 
military despotism! Austria with 
her Haynaus has found her 
rival !’715 

Theodore Parker wrote: ‘‘If a 
monument were built to commemo- 
rate the events which were con- 
nected with the Salvation of the 
Union, the inscription might be— 

Union saved by Daniel Webster’s 

Speech at Washington—March 

7, 1850 

Union saved by Daniel Webster’s 

Speech at Boston—April 30, 

1850 


11Vineent Y. Bowditch, The Life and 
Correspondence of Henry Ingersoll Bow- 
ditch, 2 vols., Boston, 1902, I, 221-222; 
Bearse, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 

127 bid., p. 29. 

137 bid., p. 26. 

14Liberator, May 2, 1851 (XXI:18). 

15] bid., May 2, 1851 (XXI:18). 
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Union saved by the passage of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill—Sept. 
18, 1850 

Union saved by the arrival of 

Kidnapper Hughes at Boston— 

Oct. 19, 1850 

Union saved by the Union Meet- 

ing at Faneuil Hall—Nov. 26, 

1850 

Union saved by kidnapping 

Thomas Sims at Boston—<April 

3, 1851 

Union Saved by the Rendition of 

Thomas Sims at Savannah— 

April 19, 1851 

Oh, What a glorious morning is 
this]7?16 

Twelve days after the return of 
Sims, Massachusetts declared itself 
in a practical protest and the anti- 
slavery leader Charles Sumner was 
elected to the United States Senate. 
A salute of one hundred guns was 
fired on Boston Common, and all 
over New England bells were rung, 
guns fired, and houses illuminated. 
A procession formed in State Street 
and marched to Sumner’s house, 
thence to the house of Charles 
Francis Adams, who made a speech, 
and then to the house of Richard 
Henry Dana, Senior, in Chestnut 
Street, thinking that the younger 
Dana, Sims’ counsel, lived there. 
The old poet came to the door and 
told them that his son lived not 
there but in Cambridge. As they 
turned away, the crowd gave three 
hearty cheers for ‘‘the old gentle- 
man, Mr. Dana’s father.’’ 

The Boston Daily Advertiser 
next day issued a call to all busi- 
ness men of Boston to boycott 
Dana.?? 

On August 1 at Worcester in cel- 
ebration of West India Emancipa- 
tion, Phillips delivered a fervent 
defense of anti-slavery. ‘‘This is 
the First of August,’’ he began, 
‘fa day in which, as Lamartine said, 
‘Wilberforce went up to the throne 
of God with 800,000 broken fetters 
in his hand’.’’ The question was 
not, he went on, was the whistle a 


16Theodore Parker, A Discourse to 
Commemorate the Rendition of Thomas 
Sims, Boston, 1852, p. 48. 

17Henrietta Dana Skinner, An Echo 
from Parnassus, New York, 1928, p. 154. 


good one, but whether Americans 
could buy it cheap or dear. But 
the prosperity that was bought at 
the cost of justice, liberty, and hon- 
or came too dear, though it paved 
every street with gold, and built a 
marble palace in every village. 

‘‘Let us teach these politicians 
that we know well enough what 
they mean when they would hold 
up to us the value of the Union in 
protecting iron and cotton, and the 
decks of fishing vessels; remind 
them that we share the love of 
property with the brute creation; 
with the bee that fashions its tiny 
warehouse, and the beaver that 
builds dams across the streams, but 
that we possess also a higher attri- 
bute, the gift of thought and 
speech, and mean to value them 
accordingly as the distinguishing 
characteristic of our superiority 
and allying us to God.’’ 

This, added Phillips, is the true 
spirit of the Constitution. Web- 
ster had said he spoke in the spirit 
of Samuel Adams. But Samuel 
Adams, on going home one day, 
found a colored woman sitting at 
his fireside. On asking his wife who 
she was, he was told that she was a 
slave that a friend had presented 
her. ‘‘No woman,’’ said the old 
patriot, ‘‘crosses my threshold who 
does not bring her liberty with 
her.’’ Spoken in the spirit of Sam- 
uel Adams? asked Phillips. ‘‘Com- 
pare Samuel Adams, the incorrup- 
tible Cato of 1776, to the Whirligig 
MecSyeophant of 1851!—as_ well 
liken an English bulldog to a lady’s 
fan!’’ 

Phillips then launched into an 
examination of the Constitution. 
The Revolutionary patriots did not 
worship the Constitution as an end; 
they looked upon it as a means. 
They no more mistook it for liberty 
than we mistake the railroad which 
brings us to the city for the city 
we seek. They trusted that their 
children, if it did not serve that 
end, would, in the spirit of its 
founders, beat it down and do bet- 
ter. Judge Harrington of Vermont, 
one of the earliest judges under the 
Constitution, asked the first slave- 
holder that went to him for his 
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property, for his bill of sale. The 
slave hunter asked how it should 
be signed, ‘‘Signed,’’ said Harring- 
ton, ‘‘if signed at all, by the Al- 
mighty. If you claim a man as 
your property, He alone is compe- 
tent to give a bill of sale.’’ That, 
insisted Phillips, was the true spirit 
of the Revolution. 

‘*Whatever they meant, this re- 
mains true—the true traitor of the 
Constitution is he who upholds the 
Fugitive Slave Law. The worst foe 
to the Union is he who proves such 
a law necessary for its preserva- 
tion. As well put gunpowder un- 
der the Capitol as wickedness into 
the statute book. The man who 
would do his whole duty either to 
his country, his religion, or his an- 
eestry is bound to devote himself, 
heart and soul, to get rid of this 
great blight that rests upon our 
national escutcheon. We owe it to 
the purity of our common religion 
to prove that Christianity does not 
sanction bondage. We owe it to 
our fathers, and their great guide, 
our institutions, to prove them fa- 
thers of men capable and ready for 
the great work God lays upon us— 
doing justice and making atone- 
ment to the colored race in our 
midst.’’1§ 
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high wages. The privilege of charg- 
ing whatever they like for their 
products makes this possible. The 
same applies to publishing. Noth- 
ing is so uncertain today as the 
cost of paper. The mills charge any 
price to suit their convenience and 
pass the extra cost on to the read- 
ing public which must pay more 
and more for newspapers, maga- 
zines and books. There is no con- 
trol of capital in the United States, 
and labor in trying to overcome 
capital under the circumstances is 
merely making it harder for those 
who have to toil. Yet in spite of 
these conditions we must go on. 


18Liberator, August 15, 1851 (XXI: 
33). 
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I myself had a problem one eve- 
ning when I visited a local dance 
hall. While looking for a friend 
I had arranged to meet there, I 
saw several negro soldiers. For a 
few minutes I was in a quandary— 
almost in a panic to be honest— 
wondering what I should do if 
one asked me to dance. 

My principles are that every man 
has an eqyal right to live, irrespec- 
tive of colour, but my personal 
feelings were none too friendly. I 
mentioned my difficulties to one of 
my friends (RAF boys) ; all were 
agreed that most of the negroes 
are ‘‘good chaps.’’ My reply was, 
‘‘ves, no doubt they are—among 
chaps. ’’ 

My problem still remains un- 
solved, however, as I was not asked 
to dance, having found my friend 
in record time. It will be interest- 
ing to note the reactions of the 
coloured troops after the embar- 
rassing publicity which is no en- 
couragement to them to help us 
fight for a better world. 


We 


Huddersfield Examiner, October 
8th, 1943 


It seems that the correspondence 
on ‘‘Girls Who Prey on Negroes.’’ 
and the article which gave rise to 
it, are both confused and misin- 
formed in regard to the Negro. The 
Negro soldier seen spending ‘‘two- 
and-six’’ on an English lady (re- 
ferred to in the article ‘‘as a mere 
child’’) does not consider himself 
in the least bit being extravagant, 
Evidently your reporter is by no 
means familiar with the social 
characteristics of, not only the 
American Negro, but also of the 
American white man. From the 
supposedly subtle comments upon 
extravagance, it seems that your 
readers haven’t deemed it worth 
while to check back to the home- 
land of these individuals and to 
find that they are by no means con- 
sidered as having ‘‘large sums or 
quantities’’ of money at their dis- 
posal. 

In fact, the American soldier, 
stationed in America, is definitely 
placed on the ‘‘side-line’’ socially 
because of his financial status. We 


are forced to content ourselves with 
what we consider a ‘‘cheap-good- 
time,’’ primarly because the army 
does not afford us the wage that 
would put us on a level with the 
American civilian socially. 


‘«Two-and-six’’ for a double 
Seotch in reality is a cheap sum to 
us, but it is the best you have to 
offer. We do not criticise your 
local ‘‘pubs,’’ for we happen to be 
broadminded enough to realize that 
is your life. Would it be asking 
too much of the local populace to 
realise that we are actually bored 
because it has nothing to offer? It 
shouldn’t be necessary to remind 
you that we are a very small con- 
tingent of soldiers, thousands of 
miles from home, who have made, 
and shall continue to make, the 
best of our position and get what 
little pleasure that may be had in 
this locality. We ‘‘ poor, misguided 
coloured soldiers’? have been in- 
telligent enough and _ hospitable 
enough to hide our true feelings 
in regard to our location. Please 
do not for a minute harbour the 
hallucination that we have no race 
pride, that we wouldn’t glory in 
the possibility of spending our 
‘‘hard earned”’ finance on young 
ladies of our own race. 


It hasn’t occurred to you that 
no-one will ever be able to fill the 
void that the absence of Negro girls 
has created. We are a race that is 
broadminded enough to put our 
personal feelings and desires in the 
background to participate in this 
fight against the most desperate 
enemy your country has ever had. 
If you could possibly forget the 
colour for a moment you would 
realise that whistling at girls, 
speaking to them in the street with- 
out formal introduction, offering 
them the opportunity of sharing a 
drink is not confined to the Ameri- 
can Negro, but applied to men of 
all races, creeds or colours—yes, 
even the British Tommy. 


The English girls, as a whole, 
are grossly misinformed if they 
perchance believe that the Ameri- 
can Negro would be offended by 
her refusal of companionship. We 
are not destitute, we only accept 
that which is given freely and com- 
panionately. We definitely are not 
the bullies that are suggested who 
force our attentions and compan- 
ionship upon the ‘‘poor, innocent 
and helpless little ‘teen-girls’ ’’ of 
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Yorkshire. If our companionship 
is obnoxious we would like to know. 
We are not seeking pity or balm... 

How many soldiers of any given 
race would resist the wiles and 
temptations of what is termed ‘‘the 
camp follower’’ regardless of her 
age? How ean you confine such 
short-comings of mankind to the 
Negro? How do you find it possi- 
ble to degrade the Negro soldier in 
that respect and uphold your 
‘‘camp follower,’’ who, regardless 
of age, could not be regarded as an 
‘‘innocent virgin’’ or a_ typical 
English lady? We give respect 
where respect is due. I wonder if 
you members of the ‘‘stronger’’ 
and the ‘‘weaker’’ sex are aware 
of the fact that a respectable young 
lady is in danger when she prome- 
nades down streets in any town, 
with or without the presence of Ne- 
gro troops? 

One solution which you will find 
very satisfactory : if you feel ‘‘high 
brow’’ you will find that just a 
‘*eold shoulder’’ will relieve you 
of unwanted Negro companionship. 
We, too, are a very reserved race. 

A Negro Soldier 


I questioned many of our men 
about the article by the Examiner 
Reporter. They admitted that most 
of the observations were true, 
except that the girls were not 
‘‘oold-diggers.’’ Many others felt 
that had white soldiers (there were 
only three American white soldiers 
on our base) done the same there 
would have been no press publicity 
at all. 

The Sunday Pictorial published 
the following :* 

Girls Mob Black Soldiers 
Bristol, Saturday, 

Hysterical, screaming girls 
closed in on the barracks here early 
today, when news leaked out that 
four companies of coloured Ameri- 
ean troops were leaving for home. 
Within an hour hundreds of girls, 
aged between seventeen and twen- 
ty-five, had ringed the barracks. 
Then they sang, ‘‘Don’t Fence Me 
In,”’ to their coloured boy friends. 

The troops responded by smash- 
ing a barbed wire fence surround- 
ing the barracks and soon hundreds 
of girls and troops were kissing 
and embracing. Folk living op- 
posite the barracks watched in 


4August 26th, 1945. 
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shocked silence. ‘‘It was a positive 
disgrace. The girls went simply 
crazy,’’ one of them told me. ‘‘I 
hope I never witness such scenes 
again,’’ she added. 

Once inside the station, the men 
were very quiet; not one of them 
went to the gates to give his sweet- 
heart a last goodby kiss. Meantime 
police had been re-enforced and 
dozens of police-women were 
brought on duty. After a hurried 
conference at police headquarters, 
it was decided not to allow the 
women on the platform. 

Then there was a rumor that the 
troops were leaving, but the train 
did not leave until five this morn- 
ing. Although most of the girls had 
been waiting since 7 P.M. last 
night, and although it was pouring 
with rain, they decided to wait. 
‘‘T don’t mind getting wet,’’ said 
one 18 year-old girl, ‘‘I intend to 
vive my sweetie a good send-off.”’ 

What were some of the results 
of these associations? In my own 
company, they meant a high vene- 
real disease rate, and at least six 
cases (on the record) of illegiti- 
macy. The Army itself is partly 
responsible for these illegitimacies 
because in no instance were we 
able to get a marriage request ap- 
proved by higher authorities. (In 
some commands this was not true.) 
But the example of racial democ- 
racy, too, must be given due con- 
sideration. 

The last of the outside camp ac- 
tivities was the chorus, which con- 
sisted of members of our own com- 
pany and a quartermaster company 
which was now on base for the pur- 
pose of furnishing transportation. 
The chorus sang spirituals and ap- 
peared before approximately sixty 
thousand persons before disband- 
ing. It also made two broadcasts 
over B.B.C. It was a great success. 
The following letter is an example 
of many receieved : 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS & 

LIMITED 
Established 1793 
Sheffield, Yorks 

8th June 1944 
Lieutenant Johnson, 
American Soldiers’ Camp, 
Penistone, 
Nr. Sheffield. 
Dear Lieutenant Johnson, 


CO,, 


I should be indeed grateful if 
you would convey my sincere 
thanks to the members of the 
American Soldiers’ Chorus for 
their really brilliant performance 
on Tuesday evening. 

Throughout our entire Works 
people have been continually talk- 
ing about the wonderful way they 
sang the spirituals, and all of us 
will certainly listen in on Friday 
night. 

I am afraid the Second Front 
has rather put an end to any hopes 
of a return visit, but if, by some 
miracle, you find this possible, we 
hope you will come along and sing 
for us again. 

I feel sure that the work you and 
your men are doing will do much 
to concrete Anglo-American rela- 
tionships for post-war reconstruc- 
tion. 

Your audience on Tuesday eve- 
ning were both delighted and deep- 
lv moved. Again many thanks. 

Your sincerely, 
s/ Delphin E. Bayes 
Welfare Officer 


My own activities consisted of 
speech-making, visiting, traveling. 
[ was also narrator for our chorus. 
[ had a regular log of dates for 
speeches; the following are a fuw 
of the dates and examples of topics 
discussed : 

November 27, 19438, he Civil 
War and Reconstruction,’’ at 
Penistone Secondary School. 

December 9, 1943, ‘‘Diseussion of 
American Culture,’’ with Facul- 
ty and Staff of Hill House Cen- 
tral School, Huddersfield. 

February 8, 1944, ‘‘The Principles 
of Democracy,’’ Huddersfield 
Rotarians. 

Mareh 7, 1944, ‘‘ American Life.’’ 
A.T.S., Kirkburton. 

May 3, 1944, ‘‘American Foreign 
Policy,’’ Huddersfield Women’s 
Liberal Association. 

September 2, 1944, ‘‘Colour Bar,’’ 
British Youth Council, Hudders- 
field. 

September 3, 1944, ‘‘Hold Fast To 
That Which Is Good,’’ address 
delivered at Milton Congrega- 
tional Church, Huddersfield. 

November 28, 1944, ‘‘Educational 
Democracy,’’ Barnsley  Rota- 
rians. 
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January 7, 1945, ‘‘The Truth Shall 
Set You Free,’’ address deliv- 
ered at Ardsley Parish Church, 
Ardsley. 

June 5, 1945, ‘‘The Roots of 
Thought,’’ 
rians. 

THE ROOTS OF NAZI 
THOUGHT® 
American Speaker at the Rotary 
Club 

Warrant-Officer Harris, of the 
United States Army, addressed the 
Rotarians vesterday afternoon, at 
Whiteley’s Cafe, on ‘‘The Roots of 
National Socialism.’’ Rotarian J. 
M. Thornton presided. 

After a reference to the warmth 
of British hospitality, and our ad- 
mired tendeney to aecept an indi- 
vidual on his personal worth, 
W/O Harris reminded his hearers 
that there were those in this coun- 
try who definitely inclined to Na- 
tional Socialism as a way of life— 
a system which discounted altogeth- 
er the value of the individual. The 
roots of that doctrine extended 
deep into history, and were mainly 
Teutonic in origin. 

A long list of German writers, 
philosophers, historians and mili- 
tary men had supported the totali- 
tarian idea for many centuries. 
There was Frederick Wiliam, harsh 
and cruel even to his own family, 
who infused new life into Prussian- 
ism, and instituted that system of 
bureaucracy which later became an 
excellent method of establishing 
control over all phases of German 
administration. The tradition of 
an elite army caste was then car- 
ried on by his brilliant nephew, 
William the Second, in whose reign 
Poland was partitioned. 

Among the philosophers were 
Herder (1744-1803), whose writ- 
ines had a tremendous influence in 
the formation of a narrow national- 
ism, and Fichte (1762-1814), ad- 
voeate of a ‘‘Closed Commercial 
State.’’ His book on that subject 
sustained every prop of the Nazi 
creed—national autarchy, ‘‘ Living 
space,’’ forcible occupation of ter- 
ritory, transfer of populations, and 
even the production of ersatz ma- 
terials. 

‘*Tndividuals are only phantoms, 
like the spectrum. They are not 
modifications of the absolute sub- 
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5The Huddersfield Examiner, June 5, 
1945, 
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stances, but merely imaginary ap- 
paritions.’’ This bright thought 
came from Schelling (1775-1854), 
who was a contemporary of Hegel, 
‘fanother brilliant thinker gone 
wrong.’’ The latter’s view that 
‘*nothing in the world was accom- 
plished without passions’? was 
made to serve as his justification 
for the means of war. 

Still more open admissions came 
from General Karl Bernhard von 
Moltke, when he said, ‘‘War is a 
factor in God’s plan of the world; 
without war the world would sink 
into materialism.’’ From Nietzsche, 
who decldred that ‘‘a great man 
would rather lie than tell the truth, 
because lving requires more spirit 
than will.’’ 

It would seem, therefore, that 
Hitler’s creation was not new; the 
seeds were already there; and it 
was thus comparatively easy for 
vangsters to establish themselves as 
rulers of a nation. We had not, in 
this country, the same background 
of autarchie thought, but leaders 
of the Western democracies must 
ever be alive to the lessons of the 
past, and to the intentions of those 
who would turn us back to such 
doctrines. ‘‘Don’t say it can’t 
happen,’’ coneluded W/O Harris. 
‘*Tt can, if the democracies do not 
remain vigilant and alert.’’ 

A cordial vote of thanks to the 
speaker was moved by the Rev. E. 
C. Rust. 

I did not in my own experiences 
meet with a single instance of 
bigotry. In my visits to homes, I 
was always welcome. 





Negro History Week 
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the past and present rank them 
among the great of this world. 
Each saw a vision and followed 
that vision as did the Wise Men of 
the East follow the star of Bethle- 
hem’s manger nineteen hundred 
years ago. 

1. Dr. Daniel H. Williams was 

the first surgeon to perform a 
successful operation on the hu- 
man heart. 
Sojourner Truth was one of 
the most notable anti-slavery 
speakers prior to the Civil 
War. 


George Washington 
was an agricultural wizard. 
Dr. Ernest E. Just was among 
the foremost biologists in this 
century. 
Ira Aldridge was one of the 
world’s greatest actors. 
Matthias Toneca piloted the 
Ark and Dove to Maryland. 
Benjamin Banneker invented 
the first clock. 
Jan Matzeliger invented the 
shoe lasting machine. 
Henry Ossawa Turner was a 
master religious painter. 
Marian Anderson is the most 
famous contemporary contral- 
to artist. 

11. Dr. Perey L. Julian is one of 
America’s greatest chemists. 

Lack of time prevents me from 
naming many others, including 
s00ker T. Washington, the apostle 
of vocational education, C. C. 
Spaulding, the advocate of Negro 
Business, and John H. Murphy, 
who envisioned the newspaper as a 
mouthpiece of the race. 

Ladies and gentlemen, boys and 
cvirls—‘Where there is no vision 
the people perish.”’ 

Where there is a vision impossi- 
bilities are transformed into possi- 
bilities, weaknesses are converted 
into strengths, hope is re-kindled, 
and the vision itself becomes a 
reality ! 

The Baltimore Cele- 
bration of Negro 
History Week 


The celebration of Negro History 
Week in Baltimore of which Mr. 
Iienderson’s broadcast was a prom- 
inent feature was systematically 
planned and thoroughly carried 
out. Those systems which are often 
at a loss as to what to do and when 
and how to proceed in this observ- 
ance will do well to read this ac- 
count carefully and try to emulate 
the example of these teachers of 
vision in Baltimore. 

In the first place, Assistant Su- 
perintendent Elmer A. Henderson 
appointed a carefully selected com- 
mittee consisting of the following 
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members of his teaching corps: 
Mrs. Vivian E. Cook, chairman, 
Mrs. Edythe D. Myers, Miss Eliza- 
beth Anthony, Mrs. Pearl C. Wil- 
son, Mrs. May W. Fortune, Mr. 
Thomas Boone, Mr. Louston R. 
Jackson, Mrs. Ellen Johns, Mr. 
Saul Perdue, Mr. Samuel Phillips, 
Mrs. Letitia Ashe, Mr. Charles 
Brown, Mrs. Cleo Diggs, Mr. Lewis 
Gwynn, Mrs. Grace H. Jacobs, Mr. 
Benjamin Joffee, Miss Joyee Pet- 
roff, and Miss Vera Shank. Mrs. 
Ashe was chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on radio broadcasts. 

The Peale Museum in coopera- 
tion with the managers of the cele- 
bration, exhibited from January 25 
to February 13 the paintings of 
Joshua Johnston, a Negro artist ac- 
tive in Baltimore about 125 years 
ago. The Museum displayed also 
during the same period historical 
materials bearing on the careers of 
Matt Henson, Frederick Douglass, 
Bishop James A. Handy, Benja- 
min Banneker and the Rey. George 
F. Bragg, all of whom reflected 
credit on Maryland. At the 
Baltimore Museum of Art on Feb- 
ruary 11, Dr. Alain Locke, head of 
the Department of Philosophy of 
Howard University, delivered a lec- 
ture on the ‘‘ Work of Contempo- 
rary Negro Artists.”” The Mary- 
land Historical Society exhibited 
during Negro History Week impor- 
tant original documents dealing 
with the colonization of ‘‘Mary- 
land’’ in Liberia. 

The libraries of the city were 
likewise active. The central branch 
of the Enoch Pratt Library had a 
window display devoted to Negro 
History Week, running from Jan- 
uary 20 to February 9. Branch 
libraries sponsored a special record- 
ed concert to celebrate Negro His- 
tory Week, using recordings by 
Marian Anderson, Paul Robeson, 
Todd Dunean, the Hall Johnson 
Choir, the De Paur Infantry Cho- 
rus, and Wings Over Jordan. 

Four radio broadeasts highlight- 
ed the week’s program of serious 
activities. The first was that of As- 
sistant Superintendent Henderson, 
rendered on Sunday, the 8th. The 
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Coppin Teachers College Players, 
with Mrs. Flossie Dedmond as di- 
rector, went on the air Thursday 
morning; and in the evening fol- 
lowed another broadeast by Dr. 
Rayford W. Logan, head of the de- 
partment of history of Howard 
University, supported by the Doug- 
lass High School Assembly Chorus, 
Mrs. Landres Chilton, director, and 
Mr. Chuek Richards, assistant. On 
Saturday, the 14th, the Greenwich 
Players appeared in ‘‘The Life of 
George Washington Carver,’’ with 
the same director and assistant. 

These were the activities mainly 
of the general public in Baltimore, 
aroused to action by an energetic 
committee who conceived the ob- 
servanece of Negro History as an 
obligation incumbent on all intelli- 
gent citizens. Space is not given 
here to the activities in the school- 
rooms sponsored by the hundreds 
of teachers who have had the vision 
of the truth and nothing but the 
whole truth. This year and other 
years they have taught their chil- 
dren to dramatize, declaim and re- 
cite both prose and poetry of the 
best thinkers of the Negro race and 
have thus lodged in their plastic 
minds thoughts which will clarify 
their vision as to what the future 
holds for them and will serve as an 
inspiration to walk in the footsteps 
of their forerunners and give a 
good account of themselves in the 
battles which lie ahead. This is 
realistic teaching, and no efficient 
school system will neglect this great 
opportunity. 

The main thought running 
throughout the celebration in Bal- 
timore was that in all the teaching 
of the youth the instructor must 
teach him first about himself and 
next about others in relation to 
himself. This is in conformity with 
the great principle that the best 
index to one’s activity is ‘through 
his environment. Let the youth 
learn something about his own pos- 
sibilities and about those whom he 
knows. He cannot be inspired by 
dilating on those of whom he has 
never heard or dreamed. He has 
sufficient in his own life to serve 
as the basis of his education. 


The Bustill Family 


(Continued from page 148) 
vately tutored. She was highly 
capable as a lecturer in Physiology 
and Hygiene. Considering this 
period of intellectual barrenness 
among the colored people in this 
country, One must 
creditable that achieved so 
much. Dr, Alexander Crummell, 
the distinguished scholar and 
clergyman of Washineton, D. C., 
said of her: 

‘*Sara M. Douglass has spent a 
lifetime in the intellectual training 
of two generations of Philadel- 
phia’s men and women. Her pupils 
may be found in seores, if not hun- 
dreds, of the mature and settled 
men and women of her native city. 
The very first people thereof and 
their children in turn, save sat at 
the feet of this refined and culti- 
vated woman and received from 
her the ripe instructions of her 
well-cultivated mind.”’ 

Prophecy Fulfilled 

(Continued from page 168) 
share; and his wife, a full-blooded 
white woman, says that 
standing by her husband despite 
the ‘‘shocking’’ revelation. 

These letters addressed to R. E. 
Park and to Booker T. Washinge- 
ton give information about the 
estate of John MeKee: 

Estate of 

John McKee, 

Deceased. 

Hon. Booker T. Washington, 

Tuskegee Institute, 

Alabama, 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor has been received 
and in reply thereto I would state 
that the State Appraiser fixed the 
valuation in Estate of the late 
Colonel John McKee as follows : 
Gross Valuation of 

Personal estate 
Gross valuation of real 

estate in Pennsyl- 

vania 
Making 
Net valuation 
above $212,831.86 

Of this, $46,500 is in unimproved 
real estate from which, at this time, 
no income is derived. 

In addition to the above the 
Estate owns the following from 


she 


she is 


$ 71,644.29 


271,188.33 
342,832.62 


Sa 


together 
of the 


concede it is. 
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which no income (or but a nominal 
income) is derived :—a lot in Glou- 
cester County, New Jersey, valued 
at One hundred Dollars ($100)— 
a large area of land in Atlantic 
County, New Jersey, know as Me- 
Kee City, assessed for taxation at 
twenty-thousand six hundred and 
fifty dollars ($20,650) and a tract 
of coal and mineral lands in Ken- 
tucky, which Colonel McKee always 
considered would turn out to be 
valuable and would’ eventually 
realize a considerable sum. It is 
assessed for taxation for 1909 at 
Seventy thousand Dollars ($70,- 
000 )— 

In brief the testamentary direc- 
tions of Colonel McKee are to ac- 
cumulate the rents and income of 
his estate until the decease of all 
his children and grand-children, 
meanwhile improving (under cer- 
tain conditions) his unimproved 
real estate. Upon the death of all 
his children and grandchildren, 
the estate is to be made use of in 
the establishment and maintenance 
of a college for the education of 
colored and white fatherless boys. 

Very truly yours, 
JosepH P. McCuLLEN 
February 23, 1909. 


Mr. Robert E. Park, 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 13th inst., post 
marked the 16th inst., has been re- 
ceived. You state you would be 
glad to have any information I can 
give you about Mr. McKee, partien- 
larly in regard to the amount of 
the estate he left at the time of his 
death. 

The value of Mr. McKee’s estate 
has been variously estimated from 
$1,000,000 to $4,000,000, I am not 
able to give a more exact estimate, 
as I have not seen any inventory 
made by his executors. He owned 
more than 300 houses in this city, 
all uneneumbered. He also owned 
oil and coal lands in Kentucky and 
West Virginia, and lands in Bath 
and Steuben Counties, New York. 
As to his personal characteristics, 
I would suggest that vou see the 
Philadelphia Press of April 20, 
1902. If vou desire a more exact 
estimate of the value of his estate, 
I would suggest that vou write 
Joseph P. MeCullen, Jr., No. 1008 
Land Title Building, this city. 

Yours truly, 
T. J. Minton 





PROPHECY 


IFTY years ago Benjamin Tillman, the Ne- 
* gro-baiting leader of the poor whites in South 

Carolina, said in a speech delivered in the 
United States Senate in opposition to confirming 
an appointment of a Negro to high office that, if 
the Government continued to elevate Negro men to 
high positions, within the next fifty years, white 
women would be tempted to marry them. Of 
course, according to his principles of statesman- 
ship such a development would be one of the 
greatest calamities of the ages. 

Booker T. Washington said in a speech some 
years later that close relations between the races 
would be brought about in the proportion that the 
Negro obtained something which the white man 
wanted. Whether or not the educator had in mind 
such a breakdown of social barriers as Ben Tillman 
dreaded is not clear, but in our day this prophecy is 
being fulfilled in both the economic and industrial 
spheres. 

At the time that these distinguished gentlemen 
were making such utterances the races had become 
widely separated in social affairs after having al- 
most experienced a social revolution as the result of 
the Civil War. The reaction against such a ten- 
dency was evidently due to the frequency of the 
marriage of white women and Negro men in those 
parts of the South where Negroes had become sud- 
denly exalted by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments and other post-war legislation. Be- 
lieving that the Negro was the coming man in the 
South, a white woman in the border states some- 
times forgot color and crossed the line both legiti- 
mately and illegitimately. 

The forces which have been at work in this 
country since the reaction about one-half century 
ago have tended to bring the races closer together 
in their social relations. The bug-bear of racial in- 
feriority has been exploded by science, supported 
by incontestable facts uprooting such propaganda. 
The labor movement in our day, moreover, has 
been wiser than it was a century ago when it per- 
mitted the poor whites to unite with the slavocracy 
in defending their peculiar institution by which the 
former not only did not profit but was held down 
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in poverty. In recent years the laboring element 
has learned to appeal to the working classes of both 
races to unite in advancing the interests of those 
who have so long been expoited by the industrialists 
working in harmony with the planters of sugar and 
cotton. This new attitude is the most important 
factor in breaking down the social barriers between 
the races. Today it is not unusual to hear of a 
white man marrying a colored woman or of a 
colored man marrying a white woman in states 
where it is not prohibited. Cases of this sort are 
frequently reported from large industrial centers. 
The taint attached to the intermarriage of a 
Caucasian with a person of African blood has 
tended to become less and less effective in keeping 
them socially separated. The Negro has consider- 
ably improved his status. 


The most striking case of this sort recently to 
occur was that of T. John McKee, a mulatto who 
after living forty years as a white man, married to 
a white woman in New York City, decided to re- 
establish himself as a Negro in order to secure a 
portion of the $800,000.00 estate of Colonel John 
McKee, his grandfather. This forbear, Colonel 
John McKee, was a former slave and a Civil War 
veteran who made a fortune in real estate in Phil- 
adelphia and died there in 1902. He provided in 
his will that upon the death of his last grandchild 
the money should be used to establish a naval 
academy for the education of students of both 
races. This grandson who had gone over to the 
white race came back to his people to establish him- 
self as a legal heir of this fortune when he learned 
that the trustee of the estate had asked the court to 
distribute it among the legal heirs of Colonel John 
McKee, inasmuch as it was insufficient to provide 
for the institution outlined in his will. This fortune 
was worth only about $450,000, according to a re- 
port made by the probate court of Philadelphia 
about the time that donor died. It later depreciated 
because of changing conditions but recently has ap- 
preciated to the extent that it is now worth $800,- 
000—a sum sufficient to cause a “white man” to 
try to prove that he is a Negro in order to obtain a 

(Continued on page 167) 








